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At This Holiday Season Our Thoughts Turn 
Gratefully to You Whose Goodwill, Friendship and 
Understanding Have Made Possible Our Progress. 


To You, and Yours, We Extend Our Heartiest 
; Wishes For A 


Merry Christmas 


And 
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lappy New Year 











The Southwest's most complete music bouse 


1108 Elm St. Dallas 


: 
Whittle music co. 
| 
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MUSICAL ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


(Incorporated) 


GLADYS M. GLENN, 
B. Mus. M.A., President 


1710 TYLER, AMARILLO, TEXAS 
Music - Dancing - Speech 


Preparatory - High School 
College Departments 








Faculty of 18 graduate instructors for Fall and 
Spring Terms. Guest artist instructors for 
summer term in addition to regular faculty. 
Accredited by Texas State Department of 
Education 
Member of Texas Association of Musie 
Schools 


Approved for G. I. Bill of Rights Training 
Under Laws 346 and 16 
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TEXAS CHRISTIAN 
UNIVERSITY 


The School of Fine Arts 
Provides 
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? PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN: 
, ART, DRAMA, MUSIC, RADIO, 
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, AND SPEECH 
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Address 


T. SMITH McCORKLE, Dean 


School of Fine Arts 
Texas Christian University, Fort Worth 
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ATTENTION! 
Music Teachers of Texas 


OUR SHEET MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
is complete in every detail. One of the largest 
in the South. 


PROMPT SERVICE 


Cpen a Charge Account with Us and See the 
Difference. 


J. R. REED MUSIC CO. 


Established in 1901 AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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The Southwestern Musician 


Established 1934 by Clyde Jay Garrett 
Edited, 1942-1946, by Dr. Stella Owsley 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
Texas Music Teachers Association 
Texas Music Educators Association 
Texas Association of Music Schools 
Twenty Other Local Associations 


Henry Grady Harlan, B. M., Ph. D.; 
Mus., D., Editor-Publisher 
Chairman, Department of Music 
Howard rayne College 
Brownwood KBox 235, ‘Texas 
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University, kort Worth; Dr. Paul 
Van Katwijk, Southern Methodist 
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ing, Trinity University, San antonio; 
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Texas, Austin; Prof. Gid Waldrop, 
Baylor University, Waco; Dr. D. O. 
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Texas Association 


HENRY E. MEYER, President 


E. WILLIAM DOTY 
DON W. MORTON 





of Music Schools 


OFFICERS 


H. GRADY HARLAN, Secretary 


T. SMITH McCORKLE, Past- President 
DIRECTORS 


L. W. CHIDESTER 
WALTER H. HODGSON 





Senior Colleges 


Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, Texas 

Leonard Burford, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 
Daniel Sternberg 


Sam Houston State College 
Huntsville, Texas 

C. R. Hackney, B.B.A., B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Southern Methodist University 
Dallas, Texas 

Paul J. Van Katwijk, Mus. D. 
Dean, School of Music 


Dean, School of Music and Fine Arts Southwest Texas State College 


Daniel Baker College 
Brownwood, Texas 

Mae Brannon, M. A. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 

Roy Johnson, B.A., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin College 

Wichita Falls, Texas 

Mrs. O. J. Didzum, B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hardin-Simmons University 
Abilene, Texas 

E. Edwin Young, M. M. 
Dean, Department of Music 


Howard Payne College 

Brownwood, Texas 

H. Grady Harlan, B.M.,Ph.D.,Mus.D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Incarnate Word College 

San Antonio, Texas 

Sister Mary Laurence, M. M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Mary Hardin Baylor College 
Belton, Texas 

Walter Gilewicz, Mus. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


McMurry College 

Abilene, Texas 

Thomas S. Williams, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


North Texas State College 
Denton, Texas 

W. H. Hodgson, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Music 


Our Lady of the Lake College 
San Antonio, Texas 

Sister M. Amabilis, M.A., M.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


Trinity University 

San Antonio, Texas 

Ralph Ewing, B.M., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


University of Texas 

Austin, Texas 

E. William Doty, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, College of Fine Arts 


San Marcos, Texas 
R. A. Tampke, B.M., Ph.D. 
Director, Department of Music 


Southwestern University 
Georgetown, Texas 

Henry E. Meyer, B.M., M.A. Mus. D. 
Dean, Department of Music 


Stephen F. Austin State College 
Nacogdoches, Texas 
Ida Pritchett, B. S. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Sul Ross State College 

Alpine, Texas 

Glen Francis Davis, B.S., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Texas Christian University 
Fort Worth, Texas 

T. Smith McCorkle, B.M., Ph.D. 
Dean, School of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Arts & Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 

L. W. Chidester, Ed.M., Ph.D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Texas College of Mines & Metallurgy 


El Paso, Texag 
Gene L. Hemle, B.S., M.A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Texas State College for Women 
Denton, Texas 

John Lewis, B.S., Ed. D. 
Director, Department of Music 


Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 

Julien Paul Blitz, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Texas Wesleyan College 

Fort Worth, Texas 

Donald W. Bellah, M. M. 
Director, Department of Music 


West Texas State College 
Canyon, Texas 


Wallace R. Clark, B.A., B.M., Mus. D. 


Chairman, Department of Music 
Theological Seminary 


Southwestern Baptist Seminary 
Fort Worth, Texas 

John Campbell Wray, B.M., M.A. 
Director, School of Music 
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Junior Colleges 


Corpus Christi Junior College 
Corpus Christi, Texas 

C. Burnett Wolfe, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Hockaday Junior College 
Dallas, Texas 

Bruce Daugherty, B.M. 
Director, Department of Music 


John Tarleton Agricultural College 
Stephenville, Texas 

Donald W. Morton, M.M. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Kilgore Junior College 
Kilgore, Texas 

Thelma Martensen, M.M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Lamar Junior College 
Beaumont, Texas 

Lawrence A. Hanley, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Paris Junior College 

Paris, Texas 

Mrs. Troy C. Thompson 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Sacred Heart Dominican College 
Houston, Texas 

Sister Mary Bernard, B. M. 
Director, Department of Music 


San Angelo Junior College 

San Angelo, Texas 

W. L. Ardis, M. M. 

Chairman, Department of Music 


Temple Junior College 

Temple, Texas 

Irene Havecost, M. A. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


Blinn Junior College 

Brenham, Texas 

Mrs. J. C. Lauderdale, B. M. 
Chairman, Department of Music 


North Texas Agricultural College 
Arlington, Texas 

Earl D. Irons, Mus. D. 
Chairman, Division of Fine Arts 


Conservatories 


Musical Arts Conservatory 

Amarillo, Texas 

Gladys Marsalis Glenn, B. M., M. A., 
Mus. D., President 


Fort Worth Conservatory 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Jeanette Tillett, President 


Houston Conservatory 
Houston, Texas 
Mozart Hammond, President 


Southern School of Fine Arts 

Houston, Texas 

Homer F. Springfield, B. S., M. M., 
President 


Southwestern Conservatory 
Alvin T. Bean, B.M., Director 
Dallas, Texas 


Texas School of Fine Arts 
Austin, Texas 
Miriam Gordon Landrum, President 
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) Gabriel Fransee, M. A., Associate Professor of Voice, 

Howard Payne College, Assistant Director of the College Oratorio Chorus of One- 
Hundred-and-Six Voices, and Baritone Soloist for the Pre-holiday Performances of 
the Messiah presented by the College Chorus. 
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Howard Payne College 


BROWNWOOD, TEXAS 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 


H. Grady Harlan, Ph. D., Mus. D., Chairman 





QUALITIES: 


L. 


Howard Payne College is pre-emi- 
nently an institution for Christian 
Education. 


Democracy is one of the major ob- 
jectives; the motto is: The College 
where Everybody Is Somebody. 


Students are in attendance from 
thirty States of the U. S., Canada, 
Mexico, South America, Europe, and 
Asia. 


The College is located on a beauti- 
ful Campus facing the city’s main 
street and only two blocks from the 
Post Office. Brownwood has a popu- 
lation of _ thirty-three thousand 
people. 


The Buildings of the College are ex- 
cellent. There are four new ones in 
addition to some ten fine, frame 
buildings allocated by the Govern- 
ment from Camp Bowie. Pians for a 
Modern Library Building and a New 
Dormitory for Women are now be- 
ing prepared. 


The College has no debts. Its endow- 
ment is regarded as heavy. 


. The scholarship of the faculty is 


above the standards set by accredit- 
ing Associations. 


The Department of Music is one of 
the most rapidly-growing Depart- 
ments, due to the emphasis placed 
on Fine Arts by the faculty and ad- 
ministrative officers. 


Students may earn a major or minor 
on the B A or B S Degrees in Organ, 
Piano, Public School Music, Sacred 
Music Administration, Violin, and 
Voice. 


10. The Curriculum for the Depart- 


ment of Music is set up on the basis 
of the Curricula adopted for Texas 
Institutions by the Texas Association 
of Music Schools. The latter is pat- 
terned after that of the National 
Association of Schools of Music 
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Christmas: Fantasy or Reality? 


(Editorial) 
Henry Grady Harlan 


My wife, like our little son, 
Billy, believes in Christmas, philo- 
sophically and psychologically. 
Annually, as the season ap- 
proaches, she is besieged by its 
spiritual impact. Though schooled 
to the contrary, the spiritual im- 
port of the occasion has, in part, 
taken possession of me, _ also. 
Many of the exterior evidences 
of Christmas, frequently, are 
highly fantastic. Who would de- 
cry these qualities? They pro- 
vide man with visual  satisfac- 
tion. This is essential to the well- 
developed man. But since man 
does not live by bread alone, the 
fantastic aspect of Christmas 
should be implemented by the 
infusion of spiritual qualities. 
This implies unselfishness. The 
latter, conversely, means giving 
one’s self, or one’s belongings. 
Henry Van Dyke has stated it 


as follows: 


“Four things a man _ must 
learn to do 

If he would make his record 
true: 


To — think 
clearly; 


without confusion 


To love his fellow-men secure- 
ly; 


To act from honest motives 
purely; 
To trust in God and heaven 


securely.” 

Robert Browning said it thus- 
ly: 

“Tis not what man does which 
exalts him, 

But what 
would do.” 

The visual sincerity of our 
Christmas wish to all our sub- 
scribers and readers is expressed 
by the unlocked gate and _ the 
lighted lantern herein pictured; 
the philosophical aspect has been 
stated above, and is concluded 


man (in his heart) 


Music and Culture 


(An Editorial) 
By 


T. Smith McCorkle 


In any approach to the problem 
of a developing culture it is neces- 
sary carefully to distinguish be- 
tween those basic qualities which 
are the real essence of culture and 
the mere trivialities of social eti- 





with these lines from Alice Cary: 

True 
seeming; 

In doing, each day that goes 
by, 

Some little good, not in dream- 
ing, 

Of great things to do by and 
by. 

For whatever men say in their 


worth is in being, not 


blindness, 

And spite of the fancies of 
youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as 
kindness, 


And nothing so royal or truth.” 





MERRY CHRISTMAS TO ALL 
This is the gate, 
By which we wait 


December, 1947 


To give you a welcome here; 
And this is the light, 
That on Christmas night, 


Would give you a world of 
cheer. 
Merry Christmas to all. 
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quette which reflect only current- 
ly prevailing mores. 

mores are like 
fashions in dress: they change con- 
tinuously as they tend to follow 
the environmental whims of the 
moment. Culture, on the other 
hand, reflects a deep-seated con- 
tinuity in the basic spiritual values 
of the race. 


Current social 


In the practices dictated by cur- 
rent mores we find our fun, our 
entertainment, our excitement. It 
is only in the more significant cul- 
tural values that we find genuine 
pleasure, pleasure of the type 
which Aristotle had in mind when 
he made a_ distinction between 
what man does merely for fun and 
that which he does in order to ex- 
perience a lasting 
pleasing. 


sense of the 


The essence of culture is to be 
found in beauty. Beauty, one 
American philosopher has said, re- 
minds morality that perfection is 
possible. Even in that remarkably 
simple definition, however, -we 
need to define our terms. Morality 
must be conceived in the broad 
sense of a universal. And a true 
sense of the beautiful enables us 
to distinguish between that which 
is merely vulgar and that which 


has permanent value, although 
frequently the vulgar has the 
sanction of current mores. Nor 


must we confuse vulgar as being 
synonomous with obscene. That 
which is in a general way good, 
at least to the point of not being 
outright bad, may still be vulgar. 
That which is obscene can possess 
nothing of the good. 

We arrive at the rather obvious 
conclusion, then, that true cultural 
values lie in those qualities which 
are on the whole more subtle than 
obvious. Most of us can distin- 
guish readily between what is con- 
sidered good and bad _ conduct, 
good and bad dress, good and bad 
manners. But how many of us can 
really apply Calvocoressi’s defini- 
tion of taste, wherein he says that 
taste is the ability to enjoy plus 
the ability to discriminiate. 

We possess culture, individual- 
ly, only when we have acquired 
the ability to discriminate between 
that which has true and lasting 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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May s Music Company, Inc. 


By Norman Butler, Manager 


The month of March, 1947, was 
the greatest in the volume of bus- 
iness in the 


May's Music Company, 


30-year history of 
Inc., Al- 
buquerque, N. M. It exceeded the 
previous top month of December, 
1946, by a sizable margin despite 
the fact that the December pe- 


riod 


had considerable 


holiday 


business. And one can expect the 
volume of business to 


reach far 


greater heights for the May es- 
tablishment is now housed in one 
of the most beautiful music stores 
in the United States. 
are definite proof that moderni- 
zation 


The results 


pays for this store was 





just remodeled at a total cost of 





Store Front 





approximately $75,000. 

The grand opening of the re- 
modeled store was held on March 
12, 1947, 
riod, more 
On the 


and in a four-hour pe- 
than 2,500 
following day, 


attended. 


more than 


Sheet 





Music 


1,300 were attracted to the 
house festivities and for two days 
following, the results of the open- 


ing special sale 


open 


were beyond ex- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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1728-36 N. Damen Ave. °* 
World's Largest Drum and Tympani M’f'r's 


up-to-the-minute Drum 


every taste. W.F.L. also has one of the largest selections 
of concert and parade drums to be found anywhere. 
Ask your W.F.L. dealer to give you specifications and 
quotations ...or send for our free color catalog. 


Instruction Books 


No. 1050—‘‘Swing Drumming” 
by Wm. F. Ludwig Jr....$1.50 
No. 1010—‘‘Drum Solo and En- 
semble Collection’’....... $1.00 


No. 1070—*‘Drum Corps Manual’ 
by Wm. F. Ludwig Sr....$1.00 
No. 1060—‘‘Complete Drum 
Instructor” by Wm. F. Ludwig 
Bs sovecesssesscssosses $1.50 


Remember Wm. F. Ludwig 
for the latest and finest 
in percussion instruments! 


ieee ¥ 
Wedgie 
DRUM INSTRIY¢ TOR 





W. F.L. DRUM COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 


“We Can Lich Your Drum Protlema!” 


At W.F.L. DRUM COMPANY, we're educational-minded. Good drums go 
with good drumming, and we have just the material you need! FREE 
Drum Instruction Wall Charts to hang in your practice rooms, Rudimental 
Drum Sheets for your students, and informative, 
booklets and Tympani tips are yours for the asking. Just fill out the 
coupon below, and this wealth of free material is yours. 

Our new WFL PEDAL TUNED TYMPANI combine all the best tympani 
features accumulated by Wm. F. Ludwig over a period of fifty years as 
a player and manufacturer. Three outstanding models offer a choice for 






Hy RUM CARTS aici e Parker Music Store 
: d WM, F. LUDWIG : 902 Walker Ave. 
5 W.F.L. Drum Co. & Odessa 

8 1728-36 N. Damen Ave., Chicago, Ill. H Fox Music Co. 

H Send me your FREE drum instruction § 109 E. 2nd St. 
s material, and illustrated booklets. s - 

. Send the new W.F.L. drum catalog ; San Antonio 

8 Name a Southern Music Co. 
LJ 5 

H Address 1 830 E. Houston St. 
H School ; 2 Waco 

BD. MO sn cissninnssonssnevesiqassccessemesctesalines . 

: 4 





There Is A 


W.F. L. DEALER 
NEAR YOU! 


Abilene 
Caldwell Music Co. 
221 Grape St. 


Amarillo 
Tolzien Music Store 
819 Polk St. 


Austin 
William-Charles Co. 
2350 Guadalupe St. 


Dallas 
Whittle Music Co. 
1108 Elm St. 


El Paso 
Tri-State Music Co. 
220 N. Stanton St. 


Fort Worth 
Cc. & S. Music Co. 
4039 E. Belknap Ave. 


Houston 


Holze Band House 
111 So. 6th St. 
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‘Texas Music Teachers Association 


Dr. E. W. Doty, President 


Officers: President, Dr. E. W. Doty, 
University of Texas, Austin; Vice- 
Presidents, Miss Grace Switzer, 914 
Winston, Dallas; Dr. Lena Milam, 
1693 Pennsylvania, 3eaumont; Dr. 
Archie N. Jones, University of Tex- 
as, Austin; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss 
Puby Lawrence, 4108 Cole, Dallas. 

l).rectors: Kk. Clyde Whitlock, i246 5S. 
Henderson, Fort Worth; Mrs. E. A. 
Paschal, Musical Arts Conservatory, 
Amarillo; Hubert Kaszynski, T. 5S. 
Cc. W., Denton, and 4337 Avundale, 
Dallas; Dr. Henry E. Meyer, South- 
western University, Georgetown; Mrs. 


Wm. J. Kearney, 210 Marshall, Hous- 
ton; Mrs. LaRue Conlon, 418 Paseo 
Encinal, San Antonio; Miss Mary 


Goodbar 
Paso. 


Morgan, 323 Montuna, El 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Amarillo — Folsom D. Jackson, Pres- 
ident; Idelma Conoly, Secretary; 
Russell C, Curtis, Treasurer. 


Austin District — Mrs. Rupert Theo- 
bolt, President; Mrs. Katherine 
Millsaps, Secretary; Elizabeth Cald- 
well, Treasurer. 

Beaumont - EK. O. Bangs, President; 
Mrs. Surrey B. Ellis, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Brownwood Dr. Hi. Grady 
President; Conway E. 
President; Dorothy 
retary-Treasurer. 


Harlan, 
King, Vice- 
MelIntosh, Sec- 


Central West Texas Talmadge 
Dean, VPresident; Mable tsurford, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Corsicana — Mrs. O. W. Holmes, 


President; Miss Mable Bonner, Sec- 
retary; Edward F'. Hearne, Treas- 
urer. 


Corpus Christi District — 
(.subb, President; S. KE. Boyd, Vice- 
wresident; Mrs. C. N. Wyte, Secre- 
lary; Mrs. Richard Lear, Treasurer. 


Cassel 


Dallas — Virginia France, President; 
Ruby K. Lawrence, Secretary- 
l'reasurer. 

Ellis County — Mrs. Clyde Taylor, 
President; Mrs. A. kh. Coleman, 


Secretary; Mrs. Edith Sewell, 
Treasurer. 
El Paso — Jack C. Griffin, President; 


Mrs. Paul Womack, Secretary; Mr. 
Lester Silberman, Treasurer. 

Fort Worth — Sara Thompson, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. M. S. Heywood, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. R. E. Collier, Treasurer. 

liouston — Miss Clara Radoff, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. fF. R. Mahr, Secretary; 


Mr. Kdward Acton, Treasurer. 
North Texas Mrs. H. Cole, Presi- 
agent; Mrs. Arthur Hingst, Secre- 


lary-Treasurer. 

Progressive M. T. Ass'n of Hutchin- 
son Co.— Mrs. Ada Creet, Presi- 
uent; Mary bruvanKker, oecretary- 
‘Treasurer. 

San Antonio — Mrs. Ardis Ward, 
President; Winifred Alvis, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Marguerite mebinger, 
‘Treasurer. 


South Plains — Mrs. Carl Scoggin, 
President; Miss Ruth Graydon, 
Secretary; Mrs. T. W. Womack, 
Treasurer. 

Texarkana - Mrs. E. E. Williams, 


President; 
Secretary. 
Tyler — Miss Lolla Vanderwall, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. W. C. Huff, Vice-Pres- 
ident; Mrs. H. Grady Ferrell, Sec- 
retary; Mrs. R. D. Cowan, ‘Treas- 
urer-Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 


Miss Lucile Gibson, 


K. H. Kilpatrick, Historian; Mrs. 
H. M. Overleese, Program Chair- 
man. 

Waco — Mrs. Curtis ©. Smith, Pres- 
ident; Mrs. Fred Sliger, Secretary; 
Miss Elizabeth kK. Henderson, 
‘Treasurer. 

Wichita Falls — Mrs. Frances Allen 


Derden, President; Mrs. A. H. Ma- 
haffey, Secretary; Mrs. Ben Howle, 
Treasurer. 
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Ruby 





Lawrence, Secretary 





Plainview Music 

Teachers Sponsor 

Choral Program 
By Mrs. R. W. 


President 


Davidson, 


Evidence that Texas is devel- 
oping musically at the very roots 
is found not only in the large 
centers, but out in the smaller 


cities and towns. A rather unique 


and lovely proof of this is to be 


found in the annual Christmas 
Choral program, sponsored — by 
the Plainview Music Teachers 
Association. 


On December 14th of this year, 
the thirteenth such program will 
be given in the city auditorium, 
since the number of participants, 
nearing four-hundred, presents 














San Antonio Music Teachers 
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its performance in even the larg- 
est church. 

In this 
choral 
each 


program, the leading 
organizations of the city 
give one number. This in- 
cludes some: of the largest church 
choirs; a group of ninety in the 
High School A Capella; the Jun- 
ior High Choral Club; selected 
group from the garde _ school; 
“Treble Clef Singers,” a group of 
women unusually artistic and 
finished in performance; negro 
spiritual singers from the colored 
churches and school; The Way- 
land College Choral of one hun- 
dred voices; The P. T. A. Singers. 
That this is truly a comemora- 
tion of the birth of the Christ 
Child and carried out according 
to His principles is shown by the 
participation and spirit sharing of 
this event by the colored people 
who will have their place in the 
audience as well as on the pro- 
gram. 

Each year the program 
cludes with the massed choirs 
singing Handel's Hallelujah Cho- 


con- 


rus from “The Messiah.” Thus 
each generation of school child- 
ren learn the great chorus. It 


will not be many years until the 
audience as a whole will be able 
to make it ring to the skies, if 
not a perfect artistic performance, 
it will be expressive 
heart. 

The program always leaves the 
audience beaming radiantly, pro- 
ciaiming it one of the loveliest, 
most cherished events of the com- 
munity. 


Musie Teachers Of 
San Antonio Have 
Party And Concert 


The October meeting of the San 
Antonio Music Teachers Associa- 
tion was a combination concert 
and garden party. It was held in 
the home of Mrs. Tekla Staffel on 
Army Blvd. in honor of the new 
members. Prominent among these 
newcomers is Miss Miriam Wag- 
ner, pianist, on the faculty of the 
Trinity University who gave an 
interesting talk on piano pedagogy 
and, a delightful musical program 
preceding the social hour which 
was held in the garden of Mrs. 
Staffel’s home. Assisting Mrs. Ar- 
dis Ward, President of the Associ- 
ation were Mr. Ralph Ewing, first 
vice-president and program chair- 
man; Mesdames Gladys LeGate, 
La Rue Conlon, Lena Heye, Stella 
Seymour and Katherine Rush. 
Seen in the picture from left to 
right are: Ardis Ward, Ralph 
Ewing, Martha McCrory, Mrs. 
F. L. Carson. 


from the 
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DEISES PLAY 
BACH PROGRAM 


An auspicious beginning for the 
subscription series of lecture-reci- 
ials by the duo-pianists, Edward 
and Jeanne Deis, was Thursday 
morning's Bach program, with Dr. 
Hans T. David, Southern Method- 
ist University musicologist and 
Bach authority, as commentator. 
The series, held monthly in Scott 
Hall, is sponsored by the Village 
NMiusic Review Club. 

Mr. and Mrs. Deis _ evidently 
have no preconceived or inflexible 
notions about interpreting Bach. 
They seem to prefer to restudy 
each work individually, and the 
result was a program of more bal- 
ance and variety than is common 
when the works of a single com- 
poser are played. By turns they 
exploited contrasting facets of 
Bach’s music—brilliance and con- 
templation, devotion and even 
lyricism. 

The magnificent G Minor “Lit- 
tle” Fugue, arranged by Silvio Sci- 
onti, of Denton’s North Texas 
State Coilege, was perhaps the 
best two-piano arrangement and 
the best performance of the morn- 
ing. Eminently satisfying also were 
Sonata in G Major, arranged by 
Victor Babin, and Myra Hess’ ver- 
sion of “Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desir- 
ing.’ Other arrangers represented 
were Louis Victor Saar and Ray 
Lev. 

Dr. David, a walking gold mine 
of Bach lore, discussed Bach's 
background, place in music, ap- 
proach, in an untechnical manner 
calculated to interest rather than 
confuse the layman. That he will 
be commentator also for the Jan- 
uary program is good news. He 
was introduced by Clay Bailey of 
The Dallas Times Herald. 

Though the audience, of about 
J50 persons, was responsive, the 
Deises played but one encore, a 
Siciliano from a_tlute-and-harpsi- 
chord sonata, arranged by Guy 
Maier. 


Quartet Opened 
Its 16th Season 


The Pro Arte String Quartet, 
veteran Fort Worth chamber mu- 
sic organization, opened its 16th 
season during November at the 
Woman's Club. The series is spon- 
sored by the Woman’s Club. 

The quartet played the “Quar- 
tet in C Major” by Haydn, known 
as the “Emperior Quartet,” be- 
cause of the use for a series of va- 
riations in the second movement 
of Haydn’s famous song, “Gott er- 
halte Franz den Kaiser,” known in 
this country as the Austrian Na- 
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WFAA-FM Present 
Organ Prodigy 


Bobby Cobb, 15-year-old Wood- 
row Wilson High School student, 
was presented in an organ pro- 
gram at the State Fair grounds in 
the General Exhibits Building. 
The program was broadcast over 
Station WFAA-FM from. the 
Brook Mays & Company booth. 

Bobby is a student of Mary 
Grace Little, who discovered his 
talent when he was nine years 
old. A year later he gave an or- 





gan recital for the music profes- 
sors of the Southwestern Conser- 
vatory, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity and Lamar College. On the 
basis of the recital, he was award- 
ed a first college year certificate 
with credits. 

Miss Little played an organ and 
piano duet with him on the pro- 
gram. Bobby is the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Cobb of 848 Buckner 
Boulevard. 

Below is a picture of Bobby at 
the organ console with his well- 
known teacher, Mary Grace Lit- 
tle, Dallas, Texas. 





Mary Grace Little 


and Bobby Cobb 





tional Hymn and appearing in 
hymn books to the words “Glo- 
rious Things of Thee Are Spoken.” 

The vocal soloist was the for- 
mer Metropolitan Opera Bass-bar- 
itone, William Hargrave, now a 
music faculty member at South- 
western Baptist Theological Semi- 
nary. Accompanied by Miss Elea- 
nor Woodward, Hargrave sang 
“Schwesteriein” and “Schoenate 
Schatz, mein Engle” by Brahms, 
“Triste Externelle” (Chopin), “The 
Sussex Sailor” (Charles) and the 
aria “Credo” from Verdi's “Othel- 
lo.” 

Joined by Mrs. Roberta Ded- 
mon McBride, the quartet played 
“Quintet in D-flat Major, Op. 6” 
for piano and strings by Wolf-Fer- 
rari. Mrs. McBride grew up in 
Fort Worth, where she studied 
piano with the late Sam S. Losh. 

The members of the quartet are 
Marius Thor, George Orum, E. 
Clyde Whitlock and Samues Zieg- 


ler. 





Ye hear the sound of the cor- 
net, flute, harp, sackbut, psaltery, 
and all kinds of music. -DANIEL 
Ill, 5 c. 165 B. C. 


Messiah Presented 
By Amarillo Group 


A movement that many other 
music centers coud well afford to 
emulate is that of the Annual Per 
formance of the Messiah in Ama- 
rillo on Sunday evening, Decem- 
ber 14, in the municipal Audito- 
rium. The musical leadership of 
this unusual city has stimulated 
choral enthusiasm in most of the 
surrounding towns. As a_ result 
seven other towns with choruses 
ranging up to more than one hun- 
dred singers also prepare the Mes- 
siah, sing it respectively in each 
town prior to December 14, and 
on the latter date all pour into 
Amarillo for the great massed per- 
formance. 

Emil F. Myers, veteran voice 
teacher of this great west Texas 
city, is conductor of the Amarillo 
chorus and of the massed choral 
performance. The towns _partici- 
pating in the Messiah movement 
are Borger, Phillips, Clovis, Dal- 
hart, Hereford, Pampa, and Plain- 
view. Others will be joining next 
year. Congratulations to the lead- 
ers of all of these cities. You are 
doing an enviable job. Let nothing 
stop the commendable movement. 
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I always loved music; who 
has skill in this art is of a good 
temperament, fitted for all things. 
We must teach music in schools; 
a schoolmaster ought to have skill 
in music, or I would not regard 
him; neither should we ordain 
young men as preachers unless 
they have been well exercised in 
music. — MARTIN LUTHER: 
Table-Talk, DCCCXXXVIII, 1569 


If music be the food of love, 


play on; 

Give me excess of it, that, sur- 
feiting, 

The appetite may sicken, and 
so die.—-SHAKESPEARE: Twelfth 
Night, I, c. 1601 













A Mew SERIES 
of Instruction Books 


That will make music study a 


happy part of every child's 


normal living. 


AMERICA\ 
al th: PIANO 





RAYMON b Burrows 
Euta MASON AHEARN 


YOUR STUDENTS and their 
parents, too will show greater 
interest in music study if you show 
them these new instruction book 
for children, prepared by two ol 


America’s leading authorities’ in 
piano teaching. Pong 
Practice and recital pieces that 


children like to play, representing 
the best in musical culture from 
all parts of the world. Attractive 
materia] for acquiring quick mas- 
tery of technical skills. Illustra- 
tions that stimulate a desire to 
learn. -For individual or 
class instruction. 


BOOKS I, If, UL, each $0.75 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


al Le LS 


208 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Hubert B. Kaszynski 


The subject of this sketch was 
born in La Salle, Ill., in 1914. The 
music education of Hubert B. Kas- 
zynski embraces courses at North- 
western University, Evanston, LIli- 
nois; Wesleyan University, Bioom- 
ington, Illinois; La Saile-Peru Jun- 
ior College, La Salle, Illinois; the 
Sherwood Music School, Chicago, 
Illinois; The Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, Chicago, Llinvis. Additional 
work in Choral Technique was ob- 
tained under Nobel Cain, Conduc- 
tor of Chicago A Capella Choir 
and NBC Choral Director, and 
Max Krone, Director oi North- 
western and University of Califor- 
nia A Capella Choirs, and Dr. 
Robert McCleod, Director of Mu- 
sic at Edinburgh University Edin- 
burgh, Scotland. 

Mr. Kaszynski has done grad- 
uate study in composition, coun- 
terpoint, musicology and_philoso- 
phy of music education under such 
instructors as Dr. Hans Herman 
Rosenwald, internationally famed 
musicologist; Max Waid, compos- 
er; Dr. Karl Gehrkens, nationally 
known music educator and Mu- 
sical Editor of Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary; Dr. Gustav 
Dunkelberger Ph.D., theorist and 
Dean of Chicago Musical College; 
special work in Gregorian Chant 
and Church Music under Vincent 
C. Donovan, O. P. director of the 
International Gregorian Congress 
and member of the Advisory 
Board of Pius X School of Liturgi- 
cal Music. 

Band technique was studied un- 
der Glenn C. Bainum, Band Di- 
rector at Northwestern University; 
Ralph Rush, Director of Music, 
Cleveland Heights High School; 
Captain J. J. Gagnier, band direc- 
tor of Canadian NBC; and Frank 
Simon, director of the Armco 
Band of NBC performances. Addi- 
tional band instruction was secur- 
ed under Harold Bachman of the 
University of Chicago. 

Hubert B. Kaszynski has had a 
wide and 
concert 


varied -experience in 
work throughout Illinois 
and Iowa and has appeared as solo 
pianist with the Illinois Symphony 
Orchestra playing the Hungarian 
Fantasy by Liszt. During the sum- 
mer session of 1940, he was guest 
teacher in piano 
Musical College. 


at the Chicago 


Mr. Kaszynski was formerly di- 
rector of the Male 
Chorus, the oldest established 
male chorus in the Illinois Valley 
and was director of music at St. 
Bede College and 


Harmonica 


Academy at 
Peru, Illinois. For nine years he 
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has had teaching experience in La 
Salle, Peru, Rock Island, Dixon, 
and Chicago. Other activities in- 
clude concert work in organ, bas- 
soonist in Illinois Valley Commun- 
ity Symphony and as judge in nu- 
merous competitions. Mr. Kaszyn- 
ski's students have won state, dis- 
trict and national piano and vocal 
contests sponsored by the Music 
kducators National Association. 

Mr. Kaszynski is at present pre- 
paring for a debut recital in Town 
Hali of New York, and also in Chi- 
cago. He is director of the Dallas 
Rotary Glee Club which has be- 
come internationally distinguished 
as a concert organization. He is 
director of the male choir at Holy 
lrinity Church in Dallas, a mem- 
ber of Board of Directors of 
ITMTA, and is assistant professor 
of piano at Texas State College tor 
Women, Denton, Texas. 

Mr. Kaszynski is married and 
his wife is named Eileen. She is a 
prominent pianist in her own 
right, contributing much to the 
musical life of the city of Dallas. 
Mr. and Mrs. Kaszynski have four 
children: Three girls, Clauda, 
Paula, and Jeanette; the son is 
named James Francis. 


Albert Gillespie 
Wins New Honor 
By Mrs. Dude 


Neville McCloud 


Albert Gillespie of Fort Worth, 
the piano student at North Texas 
State College who recently prov- 
ed himself “too good” to win a 
national contest sponsored by the 
Federation of Clubs of 
America, has been awarded the 
first prize in the young artist di- 
vision of a competition sponsored 
by the National Guild of Piano 
Teachers. 

And Gillespie, disqualified in 
the earlier contest because the 
judges felt that he was too far ad- 
vanced to compete with other mu- 
sic students, will appear in New 
York City’s Town Hall on Feb. 26 
sponsored by the National Guild 
of Piano Teachers. Also included 
in the first prize were $300 in 
cash and a free trip to New York. 

Gillespie is only one of several 
students of Dr. Silvio Scionti of 
the North Texas State College 
music faculty who have received 
recognition in recent weeks. Five 
other pupils of Dr. Scionti were 
also given top ratings in the 
young artist competition sponsor- 
ed by the National Guild of Pi- 


Music 





(Continued on Page 15) 
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CONCERT & CONTEST MUSIC 
Recent Band Releases 


rrr 


PRICE 
TITLE COMPOSEK F.B. Sym. B. 
FABLE OVERTURE _.J. R. Gillett« £00 — _ 6.00 
FROM HEAVEN ABOVE (Choral Prelude) -—- 
ecmeunt Bach-Malin 3.00 £.50 
LINCOLN-LYRIC OVERTURE —_-Newell Long es) 6.50 
ROMANTIC OVER 1 URE F. L. “Buchtel 150 6.50 
Ss. HUBERT-OVEI1tURE Pares-Chidester 1.50 6.50 
‘ . 
Other Contest Favorites 
CAVATINA ---- _... Raff-Yoder 1.ov 2.00 
CRUSADERS, THE OvER'tURE_ F. L. Buchtel boot! 6.00 
MOOD PASTORALE-1UNtH PUEM __ UU 
Macklin-Howland doov 6.00 
POEM -.... Fibich-Buchtel lw ~.00 
SECOND NORWEGIAN KHAPSODY  —-_------ ~~ 
i. M. Christiansen 1.50 6.50 
WESTWARD HO!-SELECTION Max Thomas 2.00 3.50 


SCALE TIME by Forest L. Buchtel 


The newest in band books to round out a complete study course 
in band training is SCALE ‘'l:ME, a very first technic book. It 
is amazingly simple, yet so effective that every director will find 
it a solution to dozens of beg:iners’ problems. 

Complete Instrumentation 
Parts ea. 30c Pa. Cond. $1.00 
ORDER TODAY! 


Request our new, complete, choral catalog 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 


223 W. Lake St. 
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CHINESE LYRICS 


- fl Collection of Twenty-seven Compositions - 


of — 


Ancient - Classic - Folk and Modern Songs 


Edited by 


CT. Ceatius CNoble 


Arranged with Piano Accompaniment 


by 


Bliss Wiant 


No. 8325 Price $2.50 


Publications of Character 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th St., 
NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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The Piano Department 


Dr. Paul Van Katwijk, Director, Dean School of Music, Southern Methodist University 


had a field day against the “bad 
boys” of music. Nature seeks bal- 


Consonance Or Dissonance 


By Dr. Bela Rozsa, 
Professor of Piano 
University of Tulsa 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Twentieth Century History 


In order to better understand 
our present day tendencies in the 
theory of music, I think it is best 
first to examine the historical 
background of. dissonance. 

In the history of music there is 
practically no more __ interesting 
phenomena than the battle field 
of consonance versus dissonance. 
On one side we have the aesthe- 
ticians who “know” the rules of 
nature’s beauty and who translate 
them into music. 

On the other side we have the 
“bad boys” of music who were 
always one step ahead of the aes- 
theticians. The whole battlefield 
seems to be littered with dead 
grotesque skelton ideas. One can: 
not help wondering why, of all 
the arts, music was so hindered 
in its development through the 
restriction of dissonance. And, 
yet, the order of the evolution was 
logical in spite of its lengthy 
round-about ways. 

Why should it have been as 
late as the XII century that the 
discant and organum were dis- 
covered? 

Since consonance or dissonance 
did not depend upon the devel- 
opment of instruments, it is not 
very clear why music was so hin- 
dered. 

It is doubtful that the ears of 
the early Greeks or of other races 
were physically less developed 
than the races of the Middle Ages. 
Therefore, we shall have to chalk 
this up as one of the psychological 
barbarisms of the ages whose 
ghost is still in our midst. 

But, perhaps, this is the cen- 
tury of which our music _histo- 
rians will speak when discussing 
the decline and death of the con- 
sonance and dissonance era. For 
it is obvious that both these words 
are losing their meaning. 

In order to show why, let us 
examine the concept of conson- 
ance and dissonance. (Referred 
to hereafter as c. and d.) As long 
as there was a unison chanting 
we cannot talk of either c. or d. 
If there were experimentation in 
early times of singing we do not 
know much of it, therefore we 
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must speak of the XII century as 
the beginning of the c. and d. 
theories. 


In the evolution of the discant 
and organum, it is only natural 
that we find the unison and the 
octave as the perfect consonance. 

Today we find it natural be- 
cause we know that the octave 
is nothing else but the reinforce- 
ment of the first partial of a giv- 
en fundamental tone. This is rath- 
er important as we know today 
that our c. and d. theories were 
evolved step by step from the 
first partial to the thirteenth par- 
tial, achieved consciously or sub- 
consciously, (for practical —pur- 
poses using only thirteen). 

The less perfect consonances 
were the fifth and the fourth the 
second partial and its inversion. 
It is an interesting fact that the 
early theories spoke of the “less” 
perfect fifth and by the XIX cen- 
tury it is just “perfect” and today 
we just speak of the fifth although 
the Schoenberg theorists propose 
to speak of it as a “seventh” (tak- 
ing each half-step as a tone). 

The imperfect —consonances 
were the major and minor thirds. 
Here the major third is the fifth 
partial and the minor third was 
derived by inversion of the major 
sixth. But here the early theorists 
broke down as the minor third (or 
the major sixth) was considered a 
“dissonance,” in as much as a 
minor third from the fundamen- 
tal of a complex tone cannot be 
found in the overtone series, nor 
can the fourth. 

The imperfect dissonances were 
major and minor sixth, the minor 
seventh and major second. Here 
the same discrepancy — exists as 
stated before. The minor seventh 
is the seventh partial and the ma- 
jor second is the ninth partial. 

The perfect dissonances were 
the minor second, the major sev- 
enth, the augmented fourth and 
the diminished fifth. The - aug- 
mented fourth being the eleventh 
partial. 

These five classifications exist- 
ed until the XIV century when 
the fifth was admitted into the 
classifications of perfect intervals 
and the major and minor sixths 
graduated to the imperfect con- 
sonances. 

From here on, the aesthetician 


ance and symmetry but the com- 
poser, in search of the ideal, seeks 
assymmetry. 


Therefore, the battle was on. 
The fact is that perfect conson- 
ances were forbidden and_paral- 
lel motion was allowed — only 
among the imperfect cons mances. 

This should serve notice to the 
present day critics who cannot 
understand the aesthetic value of 
the reversed process of the day of 
modern composers who take the 
rules of the XII century and, so 
to speak, make rule five (perfect 
dissonances) as rule one, etc. 

The permitted parallel thirds 
and sixths were really not “paral- 
lel” since these intervals were in 
the scale line, that is mixed major 
or minor. 

If the musician of the Middle 
Ages really was looking for sym- 
metry it is not difficult to imag- 
ine that his search would have 
led him to the whole tone scale 
rather than to the symmetrical 
major scale. All he would have 





had to do is to find the seventh 
partial and he would have had 
his whole tone scale; example, 
taking C as the funda:nental: 
7 §9 10 11 12 13 
B flat CDE F sharp (G) A flat. 
Undoubtedly the discovery of 
the major mode through the dev- 
ious church modes was not acci- 
dental. It was the search for the 
contrasting intervals that led to it. 
The theorists from the XIV_ to 


“the XVI century were cautious in 


their application of the perfect 
dissonances. But since the field of 
the imperfect dissonances was 
not exhausted one can understand 
their restrictions on the 
drastic intervals. 

By the beginning of the XVII 
century such examples as the fol- 
lowing were common if not. ex- 
actly in conformity with the c. 
and d. theories. J. S. Bach’s Well- 
tempered Clavichord Vol. I C 
minor fugue, an example of the 
false relationship type of disson- 
ance. C sharp minor prelude, an 


more 


(Continued on Page 24) 


The Romance Of Piano 


Development 


By Dr. Roxie Grove 
Professor of Piano 
Baylor University 


Almost anything about us has 
back of its present existence a 
romantic history of development. 
This is true of the piano 

For the materials of music _it- 
self it took thousands of years, 
from dawn of history to achieve 
the scales and to organize them 
into form such as a musical work 
requires. The short-hand called 
notation through which — these 
ideas could be conveyed from per- 
son to person and from age to 
age was another story almost as 
long. The development of instru- 
ments had to wait not only upon 
discovery but upon materials. 
These things all in turn had to 


await acceptance by musicians 
and the public, often a_heart- 
breakirfg retarding of progress, 


though perhaps unavoidable. 
The principle of the piano was 
understood in the dulcimer early 
but it took three hundred years 
to make a frame strong enough 
to withstand the blows of a ham- 
mered instrument and to work out 
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details of construction. Take the 
matter of strings alone. Wire 
drawing has no record of | exis- 
tence before 1351. About the year 
1404, mentiop of the harpsichord 
is made in tne rules of the Min- 
nesingers but its period of popu- 
larity was the sixteenth, 


seveli- 


(Continued on Page 27) 








Dr. Roxie Harriett Grove 
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Program For National Association Of 
Schools Of Music, Boston, Dec. 27-Jan. 2 


Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., 
December 27, 28, 29 and 30, 1947 
Saturday, December 27 


9:30 A. M. All day meeting of 
the Commission on Curricula, Earl 
V. Moore, Chairman, University 
of Michigan. 

7:00 P. M. Meeting of the Grad- 
uate Commission, Howard Han- 
son, Eastman School of Music, 
Chairman. 


Sunday, December 28 

9:30 A. M. Meeting of the Com- 
mission on Curricula. 

2:00 P. M. Meeting of the Com- 
mission on Curricula and_ the 
Graduate Commission for the pur- 
pose of conference with directors 
of schools seeking membership or 
advice on changes in curricula. 

2:00 P. M. A General Meeting 








for schools offering instruction be- 
low the college level, prepared 
and sponsored by the Committee 
on Preparatory Music, Ralph E. 
Clewell, Western Reserve Acade- 
my, Chairman. Wiktor Labunski 
of the Kansas City Conservatory 
will preside. 

Topics for Discussion: 

I. Report on the survey of pre- 
paratory work in music authorized 
by the Association in February, 
1946. 


II. Shall an effort be made to 
induce high schools to accept a 
policy (in which all member 
schools are in substantial agree- 
ment) whereby students trained in 
music by NASM Preparatory De- 
partments may receive credit to- 
ward high school graduation. 
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Ill. How can greater interest in 
the study of the stringed instru- 
ments be promoted? 

IV. What measures can be tak- 
en to counteract the feeling among 
many students that Theory is a 
more or less irrelevant subject set 
apart from applied music? How 
can a happier, more receptive at- 
titude be secured? 

V. Shall forms for recording stu- 
dent achievement be devised and 
made available for Preparatory 
Departments? 

VI. Shall a recommendation be 
made as to the number of grades 
most desirable for pre-college mu- 
sic? 

VII. How can we enlist intelli- 
gent parental cooperation in inte- 
grating the student more fully into 
the educational and cultural life 
of the music school? 

7:00 P. M. Meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee, President D. 
M. Swarthout, University of Kan- 
sas, presiding. 

Monday, December 29 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
9:30 A. M. 
Roll call and 

vious meeting. 

Reports of officers 
missions: 

Secretary: Burnet ©. ‘Tuthill, 
Memphis College of Music, South- 
western at Memphis, Tenn. 

Treasurer: Peter Stam, = Jr., 
Wheaton College, Wheaton, III. 

President: Donald M. Swarth- 
out, University of Kansas, Law- 
rence. 

Commission on Curricula: Earl 
V. Moore, University of Michigan, 
Chairman. Announcement of elec- 
tions to membership, and _ ratifica- 
tion thereof. 

Commission on Ethics: Kdwin 
G. Kappelmann, Wisconsin Con- 


minutes of  pre- 


and Com 


servatory of Music, Milwaukee, 
Chairman. 

Commission on Publicity: Frank 
Jordan, Drake University, Des 
Moines, Ia., Chairman. 

Committee on Teachers Col- 
leges and Certification: Price 


Doyle, Murray State Teachers Col- 
lege, Chairman. 

Committee on Library: James 
T. Quarles, University of Missouri, 
Chairman. 

Committee on Reprints of Com- 
plete editions of Music Literature: 
Glen Haydon, University of North 
Carolina, Chairman. 
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Committee on Music Literature 
for Wind Instruments: Secretary 
Tuthill, Chairman. 

Committee on Relationship with 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women: Karl Eschman, 
Denison University, Granville, O. 

Report on UNESCO: Mrs. Flor- 
ence Lamont Hinman, Lamont 
School of Music of the University 
of Denver, who was appointed by 
our president as delegate to the 
meeting held in Denver in May, 
1947. 

SECOND GENERAL 


2:00 P. M. 

Report of the Graduate Com- 
mission: Howard Hanson,  East- 
man School of Music, will preside 
and report. 


SESSION 


Topics for Discussion: 

1. Basic entrance requirements 
for candidacy to all graduate de 
grees, regardless of fic!d of con- 
centration. 

2. Review of requirements in 
major field of proposition—theory. 
musicology, history and literature, 
music education, and music litera- 
ture, for the master’s degree. 

3. Discussion of desirable 
amendments in the present need 
of the NASM on graduate studies. 
Review of the present status of 
the doctorate in music.” 

4:00 P. M. Contemporary Ap 
proach to Harmony, its texture 
and progressions. Roy Harris, 
Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs. The points discussed will 
be illustrated with the aid of a 
string quartet from the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Discussion 
will follow the presentation. 

THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

8:00 P. M. Report of the Spe 
cial Committee authorized at the 
last meeting to restudy the By 
Laws and Regulations and to pro 
pose such revision as would bring 
them up to date in accordance 
with present thought and _prac- 
tice. Sent with this tentative pro- 
gram is a copy of the recommen- 
dations of this committee so that 
the changes may be studied in ad- 
vance of the meeting and the rep- 
resentatives of the member schools 
will not be called upon for hur- 
ried, last minute decisions. Special 
attention is called to the reorien- 
tation of the content proposal for 
the A. B. degree with a major in 
music. The report will be made by 
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Basso Gave Up 

Met Contract 

For Texas Home 
By E. Clyde Whitlock 


An established singer at the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York 


ending stream of traffic to get 
across to Central Park to play. 
Here the family lives at 3701 Bal- 
laire Dr. S., and -the lads have 
the whole of Worth Hills Golf 
Course across the street on which 
to romp. In addition to which 
they may be able to retrieve a 


flying hours as an aviator. As the 
war closed, the Navy was about 
to send him as a lieutenant com- 
mander to Italy, where his knowl- 
edge of the language would have 
made him useful. 

But music always was a major 
interest. As a bay soprano he 





ians setting near at times laughed 
loud and long. Their neighbors, 
borne down by the fact that this 
was Mozart, finally asked them to 
calm themselves or leave. “But 
this is funny,” they said. Har- 
grave added, “There is a world of 


wisdom in that answer, if you 









































ooh gives up his contract to come to supply of golf balls for dad on sang in a boys’ choir, and his con- will consider all its implications.” 
ry Fort Worth a saan De! den. eal their own front yard. The boys  tjnuing service in choirs has He has had his share of saving 
ary. in sae to give his ae a’ hardly held their own in weight foynd him in churches of all the day. There was the afternoon 
_ healthy atmosphere sloysially through a gloomy New York win- faiths. In New York he was solo- When” he was playing billiards 
ot sscntelly sal spiritually in ‘which ter, but already in Texas they are ist at Fifth Avenue Presbyterian with Geoffrey O'Hara, the song 
n, se ‘aiar i ‘I ~en thriving. Church, where my old friend, Composer, at their club, when he 
= it es ten story. Wil “— Mrs. Hargrave, a _— strikingly Harry Gilbert, officiates. Har- received a call from the opera 
a Pavcky “aie oe ai of = tic handsome blond, also is a singer, grave’s father, the Rev. Herbert house that he would have to sing 
“i ’ sepaliien, moved i tents os -* lyric soprano who was brought Hargrave, is now pastor of the Ferrando in “Il Trovatore” that 
ty rh ah Nepna up musically in Alviena Universi: Culver City, Cal., Baptist church. night. He never had sung the 
by Fort Worth, and now is a mem- , ‘ ; , ile aaah Seal teas ae 
; ; , - ty and formerly sang with Gus Hargrave entered the Metro- ‘© @md had to go on without a 
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: 4 < ; i « is " > oe? > tage » . re Tere or 
i manager, which expressed not on- Dallas last May. He will be re- one of his most inspiring. In three ite oe He Rssg ™ i 
ly official regrets but genuine per- ™embered as the tall, sinister and subsequent seasons at the Met he sv re tk " ¢ é - yes wy. d rf 
sonal esteem and good wishes. elusive thief who slithered his memorized 50 roles in Italian, Willk 7 re — ‘. 7 U " 
*. tbh aoe 86 K. Jr way through the crowd and made French, German and English. a ae ee a Se 
nts 2 = ee ee ys" re ; . ed States musically on New 
de who is 6 and attends Alice Carl- @Wway with a purse. He thoroughly believes in op- World’s Fair broadcasts to South 
on- son School; Lawrence James The Los Angeles-born singer era in English. He tells of once Pirlo , 
(named for Lawrence Tibbett), has had a varied career. He has _ sitting in the audience during a ‘ coe 
in| who is 10 months. In New York been in law school, has studied performance of “The Marriage of “The musician who _ invented 
ry, the boys had to cross a never- marine navigation and has 500 Figaro,” during which two Ital- swing ought to.”"—O. O. McIntyre 
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Y our Song Is Born Of Your Imagination 


From Regular Weekly Talks 
to Class in Interpretation 
by 
Thomas N. MacBurney 


Your technique springs from 
your thoughts. Your  interpreta- 
tion is moulded by your emotion 
which welds imagination and 
thought together. 

The soul of the singer demands 
technique of both voice and 
breath before it will emerge as 
good tone. Intense vibration and 
adequate energy must be ever 
available. 

- 

The soul of the singer is the 
subconscious self. It can use the 
body and mind only after these 
are disciplined by the conscious 
self. 

We speak of the balance of 
forces in fine tone and beautiful 
singing, meaning correct diction 
and diaphragmatic control. The 
diction is never good until the 
tone is perfected; that is, it can 
have no color or expressiveness 
devoid of tone resonance. The 
control is never good till the ab- 
domen is vitally alert and the 
breath band strong. Poor diction 
will disrupt this union of high- 
low. Inadequate breath poise or 
control makes it impossible. The 
coordination between speech and 
breath vitality is stimulating, and 
is maintained, not by method or 
effort, but by the desire to please 
plus pleasure in performance. 


Loud, noisy tones form a skele- 


ton. Good tone is fleshed in its 
own harmonies, and clothed in 
the overtones of surrounding 
space. 


We fuse voice and breath by 
gathering our energies in  ad- 
vance. Then prepare to sing each 
succeeding phrase while still on 
the one preceding it. 

A well focused tone is a 
tone, well formed in mind 
anticipated vibration before 
ing sounded. A focused tone is a 
sensation, not an effort. We cre- 
ated the conditions and it hap- 
pens. 

Efforts destroy the unconscious 
activities of singing. It is a waste 
of time to push or lift or crowd 
for tone. We need to arouse and 
control the acoustics of head, 
throat, and chest. Power either 
makes or destroys. The energy of 
regular vibration is constructive. 
Regular vibration causes the 
voice to be true to pitch, ringing 
in quality and rich in character. 
It demands a strong breath con- 
trol and pure, clean diction—or 


free 
and 
be- 
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freedom of throat and _ tongue. 
Vibration of the voice is like a 
string on a violin. Breath is like 
a bow. When they work together 
—untensed—we have regular vi- 
brations. Energy can play on it, 
but not by push or pull. Regular 
vibration excites the breath to 
feed it. So excitation of muscular 
energy, not movement, prepares 
one to sing. Memory of how it 
feels makes your only method. 

This living thrill of vibration 
is the life of tone and one should 
never use the voice without the 
carrying power or timbre, for this 
spinning vibration takes care of 
pitch and power. The emotional 
feel of space and color, plus the 
sound of the word, controls res- 
onance. 

All tones are “closed” until 
“opened”. When a tone opens the 
focus of vibration does not 
change. A return to closed quali- 
ty is impossible if the tone be- 
comes too white. Frank, distinct 
speech without losing the darker 
resonance and high focus is an 
absolute necessity. 

To breathe without expanding 
the chest is an absolute necessity. 

To keep the chest full and high 
and untensed during singing is 
an absolute necessity. 

To maintain a tonicity of all 
muscles, without rigidity, is an 
absolute necessity. 

When the voice is irresistibly 
attracted to the pitch of the next 
tone (without push or lift) 
can sing. 


you 


When the voice is “in tune” it 
is “placed” and controllable by 
musical emotion, inherent in the 
desire to sing. Breathing is also 
actuated by this desire. 

When the texture of your elas- 
tic resonance seems part of your 
head, you are a great singer. To 
anticipate the feel of resonance 
or vibration of vowel and_ tone 
before singing, and to keep that 
sensation during pauses and after 
singing, is the golden end of vo- 
cal study. 

Only when tone seems part of 
bone and musicle of the head, 
will energy flow from all parts 
of the body to produce the breath 
power that feeds it. 

The start of any correct tone 
seems hum-like in the upper naso- 
pharynx. Yet it is useless to in- 
sist on the sensation of the hum 
or focus until the body instinctive- 
ly gains breath strength and dia- 
phragmatic control. 

It is the unseen and unfelt en- 


ergy that does the singing. This 
energy you accumulate _ before- 
hand until need for word or vol- 
ume. 


The starting of tone must be 
like the beginning of a thought, 
imperceptible, delicate, yet vital. 
The linings of the membrance 
and the bones of the head, throat 
and chest feel the vibration of 
word and resonance of tone. So 
never separate diction from sing- 
ing, even in thought. 

Language and music must be 
studied until you _ realize the 
of words and 


sound pitch of 


tones Find a symbol, and image 
or a thought that will lead and 
unify all the 


efforts. Perhaps 


words “constant” or “continuity” 
or “timbre-line” would help. 

Your musical and poetic imag- 
ination unite voice and energy 
and tunes and times your organ. 

Your emotional nature plays on 
this sublimest of musical instru- 
ments. 

There is a vocal resnonance like 
unto a composite vowel sound 
containing all of them. Where 
this exists, singing is easy and 
as colorful as one’s emotional 
feeling. 1 refer to the tonal ele- 
ments of any vowel, volume, col- 
or or intensity—(ee - ang - oo). It 
is the dark (or space idea of) OO, 
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Free 
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LLEWELLYN ROBERTS, BARITONE 
VOICE AND CHOIRS 
Hardin College 
Available for Personal Concerts 
Hardin College, Wichita Falls, Texas 
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TELKA 5S. SITAFFEL, Pianist 
STAFFEL SCHOOL OF PIANO ) 
All Levels of Instruction 
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Francis Drake Ballard, 
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THE SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A School of Fine Arts with High Standards 
and Proven Ability. 


HENRY E. MEYER, DEAN GEORGETOWN, TEXAS 





WILLIAM E. JONES, Mus. D. 
PROFESSOR OF VOICE 
Musicologist - Lecturer — Conductor 
Governor, Southwestern Region 
National Association Teachers Singing 


‘TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Denton, Texas 
TEXAS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


(incorporated) 





Accredited by State Department of Education 
Music — Speech — Art 
MIRIAM GORDON LANDRUM, Directo 
200 West 19th St., Austin, Texas 





HOUSTON CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Mozart Hammond, Director 
Fourteenth Season — Faculty of 24 
Instruction for Preparatory and College Students 


4520 Fannin Street Houston, Texas 





HUBERT KASZYNSKI 
Associate Professor of Music 
Texas State College for Women 
CONCERT PIANIST-——Available for Concerts 


STUDIO: 4337 Avondale, Dallas, Texas 





CLARA DUGGAN MADISON 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


COLUMBUS, TEXAS 





MAIL ORDERS FOR: 
SHEET MUSIC, TEACHING SUPPLIES 


Pianos, Reed Organs, Educational Records, Record Albums, 


jand Instrumenis, Musical Accessories 


DENMAN MUSIC COMPANY 


111 East Baker Brownwood, Texas 





SERVING CENTRAL TEXAS, BY MAIL 
With Everything Musical 
COMPLETE INSTRUMENT SERVICE 
Write: KING MUSIC COMPANY 


116 W. Lee Brownwood, Texas 





HENRY E. MEYER, Mus. D. 
Arranger of Southern Spirituals and Folk Hymns 
Available for ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
November 1, 1947, to May 1, 1948 


Address' SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Georgetown, Texas 





PEARL BOYCE BOWN, 
Composer of: 
“Dusting the Piano,”; “Bayou Tale”; “The Reluctant Camel”, ete. 
NOW ON SALE AT MUSIC STORES EVERYWHERE 


315 West 31st St. Houston, Texas 
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Your Song— 

(Continued from Page 14) 
combined with the bright, ring- 
ing timbred sound of (ee-ang) 
which unites all registers, that can 
be sung with mouth open or clos- 
ed. It permits singing from head 
to foot. 

A free throat is necessary to 
tune the larynx. A forward tongue 
base is necessary to free reson- 
ance. A wide grooved tongue 
serves infinitely better than a 
rounded humped tongue. 

A flow of saliva is a sign of 
correct voice production. A dry 
mouth and throat indicate wrong 
use of the voice. 

Your art is the fulfillment of 
your elemental desire to sing. 

Your growth is stimulated by 
what you hear and understand. 

If you faithfully do your daily 
practice, without anxiety about 
the result, you will find yourself 
competent in the end. 

You must stop at no stage of 
progress, anchor to no habit, be 
satistied with no result, exult in 
no success. 

All the details of singing are 
finally marshalled under one 
commander, emotion, the origi- 
nal source of song. 

Breathe your thrilled soul qual- 
ity through your tone without 
constricting your throat. 

Imagination fore - shadows 
word, melody and rhythm. 

Emotion shapes, shades and 
times text, tone and tempo. 

Difficulties in singing come 





C. O. Croson 


C & S MUSIC, Inc. 
Fort Worth 
C. O. Croson and J. W. Sanders, 
owners of C & S Music, Inc., 
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from (1), uneducated _ hearing, 
(2), undisciplined muscles, and 
(3), untrained breathing. When 
you control both energy of voice 
and color of resonance you are 
one of the greatest singing art- 
ists. 


Albert Gillespie— 
(Continued from Page 9) 
ano Teachers. 

Three of his students were 
awarded prizes of $100 each in 
the collegiate division. These in- 
cluded Mary Lou Colvin of Deni- 
son, Mary Nan Hudgins of Dal- 
las, and Jim Bob Floyd of Tyler. 
In the high school division, Con- 
nie Cover of Okmulgee, Okla., a 
student in the NTSC Demonstra- 
tion School, and Berton Cantrell 
of Dallas, who was a student in 
the North Dallas High School at 
the time of the contest, were 
awarded top prizes of $50 each. 
Canthell is now a freshman stu- 
dent at NTSC. 

The competition began _ last 
May, when the six NTSC music 
students all won superior ratings 
in the national piano tournament 
to qualify for the final contest. 
The final competition this fall was 
by records, with each contestant 
entering 12 records to be judged 
by three outstanding musicians in 
New York. 

Gillespie, Miss Colvin, Miss 
Hudgins, and Cantrell are all stu- 
dents of Dr. Silvio Scionti, and 
Miss Cover and Floyd are stu- 
dents of both Dr. Scionti and his 
wife, Dr. Isabel Scionti. 





J. W. Sanders 





Fort Worth, are both music edu- 
cators and World War II veterans. 
They have one of the fine music 
stores of Texas. 
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How To Prepare For Audition 


Everybody recognizes the value 
of auditions. The National Guild, 
Federation of Music Clubs, and 
some local groups carry on all 
kinds of auditions and many 
teachers manage to keep six balls 
and seven plates in the air by en- 
tering pupils in all of them. But 
any teacher who has seriousness 
of purpose, and seeks the best 
for his pupils pians for some 
type of audition, and those who 
are wise really prepare tor them. 
it is this preparation that is really 
valuable. 

The first step is classification. 
Take your card-file (or list book) 
of your entire class and classify 
them with the syllabus of the 
type of audition you choose. You 
may have pupils whom you imag- 
ine will not be interested, but 
classify them and plan their work 
as if they were going to enter, 
and they will benefit just the 
same. It is most important that 
each pupil is classitied in a cate- 
gory within his grasp. If he out- 
grows it during the year, good; 
but be sure he can do everything 
in that class, and not fool you 
with a brilliant effect in only one 
type of number. For instance, in 
the NGPT a pupil may play a 
rather difficult little modern num- 
ber but if he has had no Bach 
he is still classed as an Elemen- 
tary. Indeed, the “Early Classic” 
column in the Guild syllabus is an 
excellent guage of each pupil’s 
abiljity and if you classify accord- 
ing to that you will never go 
wrong. 

Perhaps you have adult begin- 
ners, retarding high-schoolers, 
people who “study for fun” and 
insist they do not want to take 
any type of examination. Classify 
them on the Social Music Test 
which emphasizes sight-reading. 
Indeed, once in every three or 
four years, any pupil, even the 
most talented, will profit by the 
Social Music ‘Test. Mrs. James 
Perry of Tampa, Florida, proved 
last year that thirty pupils could 
get National Honors (10 memo- 
rized pieces plus scales and cad- 
dence-chords) and do very well 
on the Social Music Test in the 
same year. She reports greatly 
improved reading and enhanced 
interest as results. 

Another possible classification 
(speaking of the Guild) is the 
Composition syllabus, just out. It 
gives outlet to those with crea- 
tive talent. Again, it would be 
wise for every piano pupil to be 
required to take this test every 
now and then. Winifred Buck of 
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New Jersey is its strong advocate 
and instigator. All can write 
music, just as all can write essays- 
all are not Shakespeare or Mozart, 
but any normal person can de- 
velop musical vocabulary, gram- 
mar, and syntax, and gain im- 
measurably thereby. 

Having classified your pupils 
as to grade and type, consider 
quanity. Any piano pupil can 
learn at least two numbers well, 
and can take part in National 
Guild Auditions. If your pupil is 
slow or timid, or has little en- 
couragement at home, it is _bet- 
ter to build his confidence by hav- 
ing him take part at first with 
two well-prepared numbers rather 
than strain his capacity. By far 
the greatest number of pupils can 
play four and seven numbers 
without any strain at all, and the 
best third of the class can do ten 
with pleasure, All can start out 
in the fall on two, by Thanks- 
giving add two more, by Christ- 
mas make it five, and by this time 
each pupil’s ability and interest 
can be gauged. 

The selection of music is vital. 
Sometimes it would seem the most 
important element in all teaching. 
Haven't you all but lost a pupil 
by the mere assignment of a 
piece with a dull cover, and have- 
nt you gained a new one _ be- 
cause he admired his friend’s 
“repertoire”? 

The Guild, praise be, never is- 
sues lists of pieces. Its teachers 
are not regimented to give the 
same sonatina in the same edition 
to twenty pupils. The teacher se- 
lects the music, but must see to 
it that the pupils have a_ well- 
balanced diet of early and _ late 
classic romantic and modern, us- 
ing the wonderful syllabus work- 
ed out by Dr. Allison and Eliza- 
beth Gest. Then, why not be 
more original about it? There 
are more fine Bach numbers suit- 
able for pupils than Guild teach- 
ers have dreamed of. And as for 
the romantic period in the early 
grades, it does not have to be 
Schumann’s “Happy Farmer”. In- 
deed, that is a difficult number 
to play well, and six times in one 
day is hard on any judge. Gur- 
litt, Burgmuller, Loeschhorn, Kul- 
lak were all contemporaries of 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, and Liszt, 
and, until pupils can cope with 
the difficulties of the latter, they 
will enjoy the rich melodic gifts 
of the former. Grieg, while he 
lived a little later, is a romantic 
and Faure’s music always com- 
mands respect. 


On the subject of American 
composers one man’s genius is an- 
other man’s poison. But search, 
and search until you find what 
pleases you. There is good Amer- 
ican music of all grades and va- 
rieties. MacDowell’s “Wild Rose” 
is truely a masterpiece, but Chad- 
wick and Hadley lived at the 
same time. If you are the type 
who cannot stand dissonance use 
the lovely early Americans who 
are all too seldom played. And 
if you are an ultra, and if your 
pupils can do it, give them three 
keys with two hands and three 
rhythms with two feet and en- 
joy it. Assign a variety of Ameri- 
can composers, and not just one 
whom you happen to know. 

Now comes an awful question, 
one every musician would like to 
avoid, that of arrangements. The 
brightest answer is the manufac- 
turers slogan: “Accept no  sub- 
stitutes”; or “Don't take less than 
the best”. When an original can 
be used, why ever use an arrange- 
ment? But it is not as simple as 
that. Nothing but native good 
taste and experience can dictate 
the whole choice. There are par- 
ents who insist that third-grade 
Johnie play the Chopin Polanaise; 
but Johnie also likes to go to the 
movies. But no teacher should be 
guilty of listing “Concerto by 
Grieg” when it is only the theme 
arranged by so-and-so. Say ex- 
actly what it is, if it is necessary 
to use it, and be honest. 

it is your first’ presentation of 
any piece that will determine 
how the pupil will play it. I might 
even go so far as to say that the 
first few minutes with any piece 
will make it a success or a failure 
After a pupil has practiced a 
week on anything, it cannot be 
greatly changed. It is the forma- 
tion of habit from the first that 
moulds the final result. 

It is wise to expect the scale 
and cadence-chords of the key of 
each new piece before assigning 
the actual piece. It should become 
a habit. Then when audition time 
rolls around there will be no pan- 
ic about the “Irreducible Mini- 
mum”. 

Six week before audition dates, 
the teacher should gather pupils 
together in small groups to play 
for each other. Let each one have 
a card and “play judge”. This 
accomplishes two things: (1) it 
develops active listening, and (2) 
it improves each pupil’s self-criti- 
cism. Young people give and take 
criticism with honesty and hu- 
mility and profit by it far more 
than by anything a teacher can 
say. Remind them at the begin- 
ning of the session that they must 
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write only what they themselves 
are willing to try to fulfiil in their 
own playing when their turn 
comes. Adults thrive on this, too. 
Indeed, this is the real idea of 
the “master-class”, a term loosly 
used to include all playing of ad- 
vanced pupils before one another, 
with the teacher in charge as a 
kind of “moderator”. 

Then, two weeks before the 
Great Day, give your students 
your trust and confidence. It is 
criminal to scare them. Tell each 
pupil that his preparation has 
been careful and his selections 
are well within his grasp, that you 
have no fear of his flunking. This 
is true for decent, average, wel- 
prepared pupils of _ intelligent 
teachers. Guild judges do not 
write “not passing” on certifica- 
tes; but only in cases of ignorance, 
poor preparation, failure to read 
directions carefully, and of dis- 
obediance to rules. All of these 
the Guild labors, year in and year 
out, to eliminate. Tell him his 
mark may be higher or lower 
than last year, but that the im- 
portant thing is the progress, the 
aim for perfection, the betterment 
of next year’s work strengthened 
by this year’s experience. The re- 
sult is to loosen him up. It frees 
him from thinking you will “pick 
on him” for that missed note, it 
convinces him that you are under- 
standing and patient, and he is 
apt to play better than usual, to 
find that the audition is fun, that 
the adjudicator is human, and that 
he himself is quite a hero. 

At the audition, if he asks, tell 
him he has passed, if he has, and 
take up the details stressed by 
the judge during his private les- 
son when he can give full at- 
tention. 

If you give a public recital 
after the auditions you will be 
surprised at how well your pupils 
play; it goes off on wheels. The 
pupils and parents are equally 
pleased by the professional poise 
gained, the poise which can only 
come from this experience. Yes, it 
is work to prepare for auditions, 
but if you are not interested in 
working, interested in the job for 
its own sake, you should not 
teach. With 73 goals to aim for, 
there is something helpful in the 
National Guild of Piano Teachers 
for every pupil you have. 





Music exalts each joy, allays 
each grief, 

Expels diseases, softens 
pain, 

Subdues the rage of passion and 
the plague. — JOHN ARM- 
STRONG: The Art of Preserving 
Health, IV, 1744 
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A Cappella Choir Techniques 


By Frank A. McKinley, 
Conductor, A Capella Choir 
North Texas State College 

Denton, Texas 


It seems a well-established fact 
that a cappella choirs and a cap- 
pella singing are enjoying a great 
revival of interest in this country. 
‘this upsurge was noticeable be- 
fore the war, and with the increas- 
ed enrollments in both secondary 
schools and institutions of higher 
learning as are prevalent today, 
more and more people are show- 
ing an interest in this type of vocal 
activity, and are enjoying its bene- 
fits and pleasures. With these facts 
in mind, this article may serve as 
a guide to conductors just begin- 
ning work in this most interesting 








15 New Pieces 
in the 


7. . . 99 
“Creative Edition 
1. With delightful covers. 
% By leading composers. 
3. Edited by William O’Toole. 
4. For creative pupil response. 


Grade Price 
Playing in the Rain 


Isabel Van Nort —----- la .30 
Shopping with Mother 

Leota Stilwell -------- la 00 
Pony Ride 

William O’Toole ------ la .30 
Dancing Snowilakes 

Edith Kuester -------- lb .30 
Drowsy Eyes, 
Rain At Night 

Minnie Mansfield 

Ser ee lb 30 
Waltzing Leaves 

Thusnelda Bircsak __--1b .30 
My Little Garden 

.. & | ae 2a .30 
Playtime 

Berenice Bentley ------ 2a 30 


The Caravan 

Virginia Wines 

EE 2a 30 
Sleepy Time 

Thusnelda Bircsak -___2b .30 
Valse Pirouette 


William O’Toole ____-- 2b 40 
White Caps 
Thusnelda Bircsak .-3a 40 


Lyric to the Moon 
Sarah Dittenhaver ___ 3b .40 
Pan Plays His Flute 


William O’Toole -_---- 3b 30 
Gavotte Fauxbourdon 
William O’Toole —~_---~- 4a 40 
y e° see $4.90 
Introductory set, if cash 
J “_ eae 2.75 


(We do not carry accounts with 
teachers aS we encourage pur- 
chase from dealers) 
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and intriguing of all choral fields. 


Perhaps one of the finest as- 
pects of a cappella singing is that 
it gives to the individual with the 
average or less than average vocal 
prowess an opportunity to find ex- 
pression musically without the in- 
dividual fears and hardships of 
solo work. As a member of a choir, 
the voice is merely one of a num- 
ber, and while the individual can 
continually strive for better vocal 
production and artistry, yet the 
need for success in pleasing a lis- 
tener is not the entire responsibil- 
ity. And accordingly vocal devel- 
opment can oft-times be speeded, 
musical taste and sensibility im- 
proved, musicianship strengthened, 
and general musical growth aided. 


Dr. John Finley Williamson, 
conductor of The Westminster 
Choir, has stated that “the choir 
is only as good as its conductor.” 
And certainly that statement is a 
definite challenge to, all choral 
conductors. For certainly the con- 
ductor who is unable to know def- 
initely at all times whether his 
group is singing the score correct- 
ly cannot expect to have the con- 
fidence of his choir that his musi- 
cianship is that worthy of a lead- 
er. Similarly, he must have the 
imagination and musical taste nec- 
essary to interpret properly the lit- 
erature available for his use. And 
he must have a sound knowledge 
of vocal techniques and conduct- 
ing techniques, so as to build a 
sound instrument upon which to 
play, one that will produce a 
pleasing quality of tone, and that 
will also aid its members in build- 
ing a sound vocal method that 
may be used for proper individual 
singing. The conductor must also 
determine the balance to be main- 
tained between (1) the covering of 
a large field of choral literature, 
which is of obvious value to the 
singers, and (2) the rehearsing of 
a smaller number of compositions 
for public performance, also of 
great benefit for the individual in- 
volved. 


Four fundamental aspects of 
good a cappella singing can be 
outlined as follows: (1) tuning, 
(2) tone quality, (3) diction, and 
(4) sensitivity. 

Tuning is a phase of a cappella 
singing that is sometimes over- 
looked. Should the rehearsal fall 
at a time when the singers have 
not had the opportunity to “warm 
up”, several minutes should be de- 
voted to the singing of full chords 
on a humming sound, and then 


leading into the singing of the dif- 
ferent vowels. It should be advan- 
tageous to the conductor to ar- 
range his group so that the root 
notes will fall in adjoining sections, 
thus enabling them to tune. For 
eight part tuning, an arrangement, 
whereby the first sopranos, second 
basses, second altos, and first ten- 
ors are in adjoining, has proved 
successful. As an example, for the 
tuning of an “A” major chord, the 
first tenors, first sopranos, second 
altos, and second basses all have 
the root, the second sopranos and 
second tenors have the fifth, and 
the first altos and baritones have 
the third. All parts can also be 
“cross tuned”, in rehearsal by hav- 
ing sections which sing the same 
pitch, sing unisons or octaves in- 
dividually, and in performance by 
intelligent listening to the root 
notes. The matter of “just intona- 
tion” enters into any discussion of 
tuning.; while some authorities 
tend to reject the theory that a 
cappella singing goes into “just 
intonation”, yet fifths and octaves 
devoid of “beats” come as the re- 
sult of good tuning, and give the 
a cappella choir a tuning differ- 
ent from that of “tempered” in- 
struments. 


Another important phase of 
tuning is that of tuning the vibra- 
tos of the voices in each section. 
This problem confronts the con- 
ductor of a choir with more ad- 
vanced voices; these voices can 
be tuned so that the vibrato of 
each voice in a section approxi- 
mates the same speed. No effort 
should be made to remove the vi- 
brato; rather the speed can be 
regulated. Most mature vocalists 
have the ability to regulate the 
size and speed of the vibrato. 

The tone quality of an a cap- 
pella choir is dependent upon sev- 
eral factors, such as, the average 
age of the singers, their previous 
vocal development, and their gen- 
eral singing experience. Perhaps 
balance is the first necessity, and 
can be achieved only by having 
the same number of male and fe- 
male voices. Because women’s 
voices have a brighter color and 
lie from one to two octaves high- 
er than men’s voices, it is neces- 
sary to have an even number of 
each for balance. Some young 
singers have a tendency to use a 
shallow pronunciation, leading to 
an unpleasant ensemble, which 
can be improved by darkening 
the pronunciation. The conductor 
must insist on the proper posture, 
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breathing, and breath control that 
is basic and good voice produc- 
tion. As much rehearsing in a 
standing position as is possible 
will greatly facilitate good voice 
production and tone quality. 

Diction can prove the differ- 
ence between a_ successful per- 
formance and an amateur per- 
formance. It is important to stress 
diction almost to the point of ex- 
aggeration; otherwise it is usually 
lost in the tone color produced by 
a mixed group. Consonants must 
be used to augment the line of 
the composition, produced with a 
loose jaw and an agile tongue. 
When the music lies particularly 
high in certain voices extra stress 
on diction should be given by 
those other voices in a more com- 
fortable range. Particularly is this 
true of consonants having pitch, 
and also of voiced consonants. 
Choral singing such as developed 
by Fred Waring makes particular 
use of consonants having pitch. 
While this system has _ received 
much criticism, yet their work is 
easier to understand than that of 
many more traditional groups. 
Phonetic spelling gives the young 
conductor a sound basis upon 
which to build his diction. 


Perhaps the most important as- 
pect of good a cappella singing is 
sensitivity. And here again the 
concept of perfection falls upon 
the conductor. Granting certain 
physical limits as determined by 
the personnel under his control, 
the sensitivity of the group is en- 
tirely his responsibility. As a be- 
ginning the conductor must insist 
upon the complete attention and 
cooperation of each choir mem- 
ber. The performance of all mu- 
sic from memory is also a great 
boon in the development of sen- 
sitivity. In turn, the conductor 
must so completely know his 
score that he can devote his en- 
tire effort toward the best inter- 
pretation possible. His conducting 
must be of such clarity that his 
singers know exactly what he is 
demanding of them; they must 
be able to interpret the mood he 
is establishing for each composi- 
tion; they must respond with 
unanimity and complete enthusi- 
asm. And then will they reap the 
benefits to be derived from such 
whole-hearted cooperation and 
intelligence as can go into a cap- 
pella singing under ideal condi- 
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15 HIT TUNES IN ONE BAND BOOK 


...in striking quick-step arrangements that are keyed to 
the demands of modern program planning and the mod- 
ern band! 


No other band publication offers all the following features 
(and rhythm, too): 


* ALL TOP TUNES. Every number is a really popular, 
time-tested song. 


* UTILITY. The arrangements are ideal for any pro- 
gram, indoor or outdoor, including athletic events. 


* VARIETY. There are titles for every occasion. Most 
of them have situation value —e.g., “Button Up Your 
Overcoat,"’ ‘‘Love Thy Neighbor,"’ etc. 
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| BAND Book” 


Arranged by ERIK LEIDZEN 








* PRACTICAL ARRANGEMENTS. Unnecessary frills 
have been eliminated from the scoring by Erik Leidzen. 
These compositions lose none of their effectiveness when 
played under the most adverse conditions. 


* CLARITY. Because no extra embellishments or exces- 
sive ranges clutter up the pages, these arrangements are 
highly legible and may be played with ease. 


Contents 


LOVE THY NEIGHBOR 
WISHING 
BUTTON UP YOUR OVERCOAT 
WHERE THE BLUE OF THE NIGHT 
VARSITY DRAG 


AMONG MY SOUVENIRS 
DID YOUR MOTHER COME FROM IRELAND? 
STAY AS SWEET AS YOU ARE 
THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE FREE 
SONNY BOY 


Conductor 60c 


YOU'RE THE CREAM IN MY COFFEE 
ARE YOU HAVIN’ ANY FUN? 
GOOD NEWS 
DID YOU EVER SEE A DREAM WALKING? 
MEAN TO ME 


Parts 35c 


Standard Quick-step Instrumentation 


Write for specimen cornet and/or clarinet parts 
CRAWFORD 


MUSIC 


en S 20k o- Benen, | 
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NEW YORK 20, N. Y 
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Chappell presents appropriate new materials for your grades and junior high 
school choruses. Here are 2-Part and SAB arrangements tailored to fit your particu- 
lar needs. 


The 2-PART arrangements are restricted in range, pose no rhythmic problems, and do not have too much 
independent movement of parts. They may also be used for unchanged boys’ voices or girls’ voices. 


The SAB arrangements are particularly appropriate for junior high school use since they do not utilize a 
traditional bass part...The B stands for BOYS’ VOICES. This should be the answer to one of the most 
important problems posed in junior high school work. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE OUR LATEST RELEASES IN THESE TWO CATEGORIES 


WHERE OR WHEN . . . Richard Rodgers THE SURREY WITH THE FRINGE ON TOP 
MY ROMANCE . . . Richard Rodgers . +» Richard Rodgers 
SOME DAY I’LL FIND YOU . . . Noel Coward OKLAHOMA . . . Richard Rodgers 
LL FOLLOW MY SECRET HEART . . . Noel Coward OH, WHAT A BEAUTIFUL MORNIN’ 
STAY AS SWEET AS YOU ARE . ... Gordon-Revel - +» Richard Rodgers 
PEOPLE WILL SAY WE'RE IN LOVE MANY A NEW DAY .. . Richard Rodgers 


. - - Richard Rodgers *OUT OF MY DREAMS . . . Richard Rodgers 
*PUBLISHED IN 2-PART ARRANGEMENT ONLY 


FOR ADDITIONAL LISTINGS WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CHORAL CATALOGUE. 





CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. e RKO BLDG. « ROCKEFELLER CENTER » NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 
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Dorothy Ann Stacy, Flutist 


The picture of the very good- 
looking girl, here-in listed, is 
Dorothy Ann Stacy, Flutist, in the 
High School Band of McKinney, 
Texas. Her teacher of Flute is 
Alex Fielder, the first-chair flut- 
ist of the Dallas Symphony Or- 
chestra. She is the first-chair flut- 
ist of the Mckinney High School 
Band under the popular and ca- 
pable leader J. N. Williams. The 
latter was assistant director of the 
Band of the 36th Division dur- 
ing the War. It is reported that 
Mr. Williams has the love and re- 
spect of his Band personnel and 
that he will produce a first class 
Band for McKinney in a season 
or two. 

Dorothy Ann is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Doyle k. Stacy, 
prominent citizens of Allen where 
they have large land holdings 
and other important business in- 
terests. Both parents are college 
graduates and were highly inter- 
ested in music themselves during 
their student days. Mrs. Stacy 
is a graduate of Texas State Col- 
lege tor Women where she major- 
ed in School Music, which she 
later taught in Mckinney high 
school up until she married Mr. 
Stacy. Mr. Stacy, the father, is a 
graduate of Southern Methodist 
University and was a participant 
in musical extra-curricular activi- 


A Cappella— 


(Continued from Page 17) 





tions. 

It is gratifying, to those of us 
particularly interested in a cap- 
pella choirs, to see the increased 
interest in the field. And it be- 
hooves us to prepare ourselves as 
conductors so that those who may 
come under our direction will feel 
it a pleasure as well as hard 
work to sing with us, and that 
they will remember with pleas- 
ure and gratitfication the many 
hours of rehearsing and perform- 
ing,—hours spent working with 
fine music and interesting peo- 
ple. 


THEORY 


ee eae) 


Mrs. O. J. Didzun, B. Mus., M. A. 
Chairman Division of Music 


BAND 


James A. Jacobsen, B. A. 





DOROTHY ANN STACY, 
High School 
Mckinney, Texas 
ties during those days. Doyle Sam- 
uel Stacy is the other member of 
the family, brother to Dorothy 

Ann and two years her senior. 

When she graduates from High 
School and College, Dorothy Ann 
may become a Hostess on an Air 
Line, or since she is majoring in 
Spanish, as well as Band, she 
may even go into the Diplomatic 
Service as an Interpreter. What- 
ever she does, she will be attract- 
ing attention, for she is just as 
good-looking as her picture shows 
her to be. Keep up the Flute, 
Dorothy Ann, but do not neglect 
the Piano study. I want to list you 
again later as a winner in Piano 
in the National Guild of Piano 
Players. 


Music and Culture— 
(Continued from Page 5) 
value and that which has only a 
certain vulgar quality of momen- 
tary appeal. One can acquire cul- 
ture only by first developing a 
keen sense of discrimination. One 
can not become discriminating 
without first acquiring sufficient 
knowledge to evaluate for him- 
self, rather than take the word of 
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some other person. One must learn 
to distinguish the subtle from the 
obvious. And by all of the dictates 
of philosophy one learns to make 
these distinctions in the contem- 
plation of the beautiful. 

Simply to acquire knowledge is 
not to acquire culture. One be- 
comes cultured only as one learns 
to evaluate. Truly to evaluate 
means that we must be able to 
discard all of the dictates of per- 


sonal prejudice as these prejudices 
are built up by current mores, and 
go for ourselves to the very root 
of that which constitutes the good, 
the true, and the beautiful. 

Music properly taught and prop- 
erly learned is one of the finest 
potential agencies for developing 
those powers of discrimination and 
of evaluation which are so neces- 
sary lo the acquisition of true per- 
sonal culture. What a challenge! 
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4 
ON THE REQUIRED LIST 
) 
CHORAL 
SATB 
Class AA-] 
O Lord Increase My Faith W3274—Gibbons-Cronham L5c 
O Clap Your Hands All Ye People W3255—Parrish 20 
Class A 
' Come Ye Disconsolate W3243—Webbe-Olds 1Lh« 
TIBB 
Class AA-] 
All Through The Night W2770—Arr. Cyr de Brant lde 
Class AA 
§ Stouthearted Men H1181—Romberg-Scotson lOc 
) Class A 
) Softly At Nightfall The Moonlight Comes 
Stealing W2285—Kountz 15< 


Class AA-l 

Cole Porter Favorites 
Class A 

Song Of The Flame 


Class AA-1 


Symphony In) Bb—Overture 


Class AA 
Ariane 


Class AA 
Student Prince—Overtur« 


Class A 
Cabins 
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HARDIN COLLEGE 


Wichita Falls, Texas 
DR. JAMES B. BOREN, President 


VIOLIN, ORCHESTRA 
Frederic Balazs 


Royal Hungarian Conservatory 


VOICE 
Charlene B. Underwood 
Llewellyn Roberts 
Thomas C. Hardie, M. Mus. 
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B. Mus. and B. A. Degrees for Majors in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Music Education 


PIANO 


Ivy Eddlemon, M. Mus. 
Ray Tadlock, M. Mus. 


Grace Roberts, accompanist 





ORCHESTRA 


BAND 


(First 


Suggested Program Material 


Symphony No. | In Eb (Finale) 


(Examination scores for orchestral and band selections, 
with prices quoted, will be sent upon request) 
All Prices Net 
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- PURELY PERSONAL - 


BY H. GRADY HARLAN 


Dean Clarence Burg, School of 
Music, Oklahoma City University, 
has written: “Several of us here 
have read your recent issues of 
Southwestern Musician with con- 
siderable interest and have noted 
improvement in the content of the 


Magazine.” Thank you, Dean 
Burg. 

President, New Mexico Music 
Educators Association, Gillian 


Buchanan, Portales State College, 
has the undivided support of the 
teachers of that state. Their re- 
cent Convention was a great suc- 
cess. The Editor had the honor 
of having been invited to appear 
on the Convention Program as 
one of the out-of-state speakers. 

The May Music, Inc., Bernie 
May, president, and his staff, Al- 
buquerque, has established as an 
annual custom that of making the 
New Mexico Music Educators As- 
sociation his guests for an elab- 
orate banquet at one of the fine 
eating places of that city as a 
conclusion to the Annual Con- 
vention. This is unique in Ameri- 
can business, and it certainly gets 
the business for Bernie. But Ber- 
nie does it because he is a musi- 
cian and feels a keen sense of ap- 
preciation for the business that 
this Association gives him indi- 
vidually and collectively. 

It was a distinct pleasure to en- 
joy the fellowship, recently in 
San Antonio, of David Ormesher, 
the highly trained and _ skilled 
Englishman who early chose to 
live in America and Texas to prac- 
tice his Art, Teaching Singing. 
His contribution in this respect to 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas 
has been of inestimable value. 

Mollie Harris, Teacher of Pi- 
ano in Coleman, Texas, has done 
a fine job in training a quartette 
of High School girls to a high de- 
gree of excellency in public per- 
formance. 

J. F. Skinner, one of the out- 
standing band musicians of New 
Mexico, has promised a_ technical 
article on the Band for an early 
issue of the Magazine. 

Conway E. King, Director of 
the High School Band in Brown- 
wood, was recently elected vice- 
president of the newly organized 
Brownwood District Music Teach- 
ers Association. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fred Fink and 
little Billy Fink, 310 N. Durango 
Street, Albuquerque, provided 
three days of most enjoyable en- 
tertainment in their lovely home 
for the Editor during the recent 
Convention of Music Educators in 
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that beautiful New Mexico city. 

It was a high pleasure to the 
Editor that Dr. David P. Unruh 
who formerly taught in both 
Howard Payne College and Bay- 
lor University, as head of the 
Voice Departments, respectively, 
wrote to commend the Magazine 
to other people who do not re- 
ceive said periodical. 

Mrs. Florence N. Anderson, Di- 
rector of Vocal Music in the 
schools and churches of Loving- 
ton, New Mexico, is one of the 
positive influences for a_ highly 
standardized music program in 
that state. The city of Lovington 
is indeed fortunate in being able 
to retain such an unusual leader. 

Mrs. W. W. Brown, prominent- 
ly identified with the Teachers 
Associations in her home state 
and nationally, has just mailed a 
check for a subscription and for 
inclusion in Directory. She is 
from Parsons, Kansas. 

Mary Grace Little has done a 
great work in developing Bobby 
Cobb as a fine Church Organist. 
May many other churches also 
make it possible for young people 
to study and practice on Church 
Organs. 

William Hargrave, who recent- 
ly resigned from the Metropolitai 
Opera Company to become a Pro- 
fessor of Voice in Southwestern 
Baptist Seminary, has paid ow 
state a high tribute. The Schools 
and Colleges of the South should 
be very alert to keep him busy as 
a concert Artist, at a good fee in 
each instance, for all the concerts 
he can find time to sing. It will 
be a great blessing to our young 
people. Additionally, we can keep 
a fine Artist in first class singing 
form. 

Mrs. F. L. Carson, long iden- 
tified with music through the 
Federated Music Clubs, has giv- 
en a report of the lovely garden 
party recently held at the home 
of Telka Staffel, San Antonio, 
honoring the membership of Mu- 
sic Teachers Association of that 
city. Two pictures of this party 
are presented elsewhere in_ this 
issue of magazine. 

Dr. Alton O’steen, Dean, School 
of Music University of Alabama, 
recently mailed a copy of a Fac- 
ulty Recital Program including 
members of the staff of that great 
old southern university. Partici- 
pating members for the recital 
are: Dr. Ottokar Cadek, Violinits, 
William Stevens, Baritone, and 


Virginia McCall Gore, Accompan- 
ist. 

It was a pleasure to have re- 
ceived a note this week from Eliz- 
abeth Leake, Professor of Piano, 
Texas State College for Women, 
Denton, Texas, renewing her list- 
ing in the Professional Directory. 

A large audience was in at- 
tendance at the first of the sea- 
son's faculty recitals at Howard 
Payne College on Monday eve- 
ning, November 3. Clyde Green, 
Pianist, and John Graham, tenor, 
were the staff members present- 
ed. 

Dr. John C. Wilcox, Professor 
of Voice, Colorado College, Colo- 
rado Springs, has promised an ar- 
ticle on Singing for a forth-com- 
ing issue of the Magazine. Thank 
you, Dr. Wilcox, for your 
mendation of the Magazine. 

Frank Malone, well - known 
Band Leader of Southern Meth- 
odist University, promises an ar- 
ticle on some of the — technical 
problems of the Band in the near 
future. This is good news for 
Frank is one of the outstanding 
men in this field of music edu- 
cation. 

Dr. D. O. Wiley is announcing 
a Clinic for Band and Orchestra 
leaders for the immediate future 
at Texas Tech College. This veter- 
an of the Band field knows no 
such thing as letting down. He 
has never ceased to produce finer 
college organizations. In recent 
years, he has both A and B Col- 
lege Bands with enrollment of 
over one hundred respectively. A 
great genius for leadership and 
work is this Dr. D. O. Wiley, my 
close friend for twenty-four years. 

Dr. Clarence Loomis who was 
one of the outstanding teaching 
and playing Pianists of the Amer- 
ican Conservatory, Chicago, for 
many years stated recently at Al- 
buquerque, “I am doing the fin- 
est teaching and playing of my 
life now at Highlands State Uni- 
versity, Las Vegas, New Mexico, 
and enjoying life more than ever.” 
Here is a very fine concert pian- 
ist, good people, whom you could 
have for a reasonable fee, and 
who would bring real inspiration 
to your Department of Music, 
and their friends. 

Dr. Edwin Hughes, celebrated 
New York  Pianist-Teacher, who 
married a Texan and maintains a 
close interest in Texas, writes: 
“The Bohemians (New York Mu- 
sicians Club) will celebrate their 


com- 
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4lst anniversary with a dinner at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, on Decem- 
ber 21, for the benefit of the Mu- 
sicians Foundation. This is the 
charitable branch of the Club and 
it has extended financial aid to 
needy Musicians for more than 
thirty years. Dr. Serge Koussevitz- 
ky will be guest of honor, and 
Mr. Olin Downes’ will be the 
speaker for the occasion. This is 
regarded as one of the gala 
events of the New York musical 
season.” 

Dorothy Hope 
man, 
kansas 


Landis, Chair- 
Department of Music, Ar- 
College, Batesviile, has 
written an encouraging report of 
the activities of this well-known 
institution. 

Mrs. Ina Wooten Jones, Treas- 
urer of Texas Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs, has written: “I am not 
a professional musician but I like 
to read Southwestern Musician 
and to keep up with musical af- 
fairs in Texas. Enclosed is my 
check for a subscription.” Thank 
you, Mrs. Jones. 

Dr. Irl Allison, President of 
National Guild of Piano Teachers, 
recently said in a letter to. the 
Editor: “There are many Guild 
members of national stature who 
should be included in the Direc- 
tory, and who should be subscrib- 
ers to Southwestern 

Warren 


Musician.” 
Reitz, the veteran mu- 
sician of San Antonio, is serving 
the musical situation in Texas ev- 
en more effectively, while still a 
teacher, as a manufacturer of mu- 
sic stands so badly needed _ by 
Bands and Orchestras. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alton Wilms. it 
is reported, are doing great work 
with School Music in the High 
School of Graham. Alton was a 
First Lieutenant as a flier in the 
recent war. He is one of the out- 
standing young. directors. His 
wife is equally excellent as a sing- 
er. 

It is a pleasure to welcome Dr. 
Bela Rozsa as a subscriber and 
listee in the Directory. Dr. Roz- 
sa is Chairman of the Graduate 
School of Music, University of 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. This dis- 
tinguished musician, some years 
ago, was Professor of Piano and 
Theory in Baylor University, at 
Waco, Texas. 

A very cordial telegram of good 
wishes and commendations has 
just been received from Dr. Clyde 
Jay Garrett, former Publisher of 
the Magazine but now Dean of 
Department of Music, Union Uni- 
versity, Jackson, Tennessee. 
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PURELY PERSONAL 


By H. Grady Harlan 


A copy of the Louisiana Musi- 
cian, the Oklahoma Music-Educa- 
tor, and the Georgia Music Edu- 
cator, respectively, has been re- 
ceived by the Editor and duly 
acknowledged. These publica- 
tions are serving their constituen- 
cy very well and_ deserve high 
commendation. 

The Concert and Piano Clinic 
held in Howard Payne College 
under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Music were both receiv- 
ed with unusual enthusiasm by 


the student body and faculty. 
Most of the Music Teachers of 
Brownwood were _ present as 
guests. All have acclaimed Dr. 


Leo Podolsky as a great Artist 
both as Player and teacher and 
have insisted that he be brought 
back to our city at as early date 
as is possible for a longer clinic 
period. 

Albert Gillespie, pianist and 
pupil of Dr. Silvio Scionti of 
North Texas State College, Den- 
ton, has just won the Town Hall 
Prize in New York which is spon- 
sored by the National Guild of 
Piano Teachers, Dr. Ir] Allison, 
President. This is another triumph 
for Dr. Scionti and North Texas 
State. Congratulations, Albert and 
Dr. Scionti. 


LaVerne and Howard Orr, 
Duo-Pianists who have termed 
themselves as Musical Mission- 
aries to the people of the smaller 
cities, have been received far 
more cordially than Mr. Orr has 
been able to visualize. His success 
is proving so outstandingly un- 
usual that he is being forced to 
employ an advance manager, a 
position that will pay a very high 
income to the right individual. 
Mr. Orr may be addressed at San 
Marcos, Texas. 


The very remarkable Boys 
Choir of Denton, Texas, is going 
on a concert tour of Texas during 
the pre-holiday season. They are 
under the management of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Denton. 


John Patrick Graham, Tenor, 
and Voice Teacher in Howard 
Payne College, has assumed the 
conductorship of the Howard 
Payne A Cappella Choir. 

The Department of Music, Har- 
din College, Wichita Falls, Texas, 
under the directorship of Mrs. O. 
J. Didzun, is now one of the large 
Department in Texas. The staff 
of teachers ranks favorably with 
any staff that may be found in 
this state. Mrs. Didzun has prov- 
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en to be a very able and progres- 
sive director. 

Ralph Ewing, Trinity Univer- 
sity, San Antonio, is securing 
some of the most able teachers in 
America as contributors of Arti- 
cles on Singing to be published in 
subsequent issues of the Maga- 
zine. Dr. Paul Van _ Katwijk, 
Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, has the same commit- 
ments from some of America’s 
greatest teachers of Piano. We 
are confident that each of our 
Supervising Editors will do like- 
wise. 

Mrs. R. D. Cowan, secretary of 
the Tyler Music Teachers Associ- 
ation, reports the following as 
new officers for that Association: 
Miss Lola Vanderwall, President; 
Mrs. W. C. Huff, Vice-President; 
Mrs. Grady Ferrell, Recording 
Secretary; Mrs. K. H. Kilpatrick, 
Historian; and Mrs. H. M. Over- 
leese, Program Chairman. 


An encouraging word has just 
been received from the very gen- 
ial Clint Hackney, Director De- 
partment of Music, Sam Houstop 
State College. Clint and his co- 
worker, Euell Porter, are doing 
very constructive music educa- 
tion work for all of that section 
of Texas. 

Don W. Morton, Director De- 
partment of Music of John Tarle- 
ton State College, is planning a 
fine program for the College Di- 
vision of TMEA for the Annual 
Clinic in Waco next February. 
Let us urge that every college 
staff member in Texas join TMEA 
and be present for this particular 
day, at least. 

The Editor has just received a 
letter from Mrs. John C. Wilcox 
to the effect that Dr. Wilcox has 
undergone a major operation in 
a Denver hospital. Dr. Wilcox 
had planned to provide the Mag- 
azine with an Article on Singing 
for the December issue. This will 
be postponed, indefinitely. 

Grace Huddle Lookhoff, So- 
prano, accompanied by Mark 
Stupp at the piano, gave an in- 
teresting faculty recital in Jones 
Auditorium in A. & I. College, 
Kingsville, Texas, on October 28. 
According to the press notices of 
this singer, Dr. Chidester, Direc- 
tor of the Department of Music, 
has given South Texas the advan- 
tage of an outstanding singing- 
teaching artist. 

Welcome is extended to Gladys 
Mayo, New York City, who has 
subscribed for the Magazine, al- 
so joined the Directory. 

Another important acquisition 


to our subscription list and Direc- 
tory is the Berryman Piano Con- 
servatoire, directed by Alice and 
Cecil Berryman, Omaha, Nebras- 
ka. 


The veteran Band Director, J. 
F. Skinner, Gallup, New Mexico, 
has become one of our new sub- 
scribers and has included an ar- 
ticle on the Orchestra. 


Vernon Mayfield, Director of 
the Shrine Band, San Antonio, 
paid the Editor a visit in Brown- 
wood on November 21. Vernon 
reports that he was recently elect- 
ed President, Ex-Students Associ- 
ation, Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege, San Marcos, where the Edi- 
tor and wife taught Voice and Di- 


rected Choruses for twenty-one 
years. Vernon was one of the 
popular students of the institu- 


tion. His wife, Estaline, was ac- 
companist for Voice and Chorus 
during all of her college years. 
Vernon, doubtless will go even 
beyond the attainments of the 
very able and popular Curly 
Doyle, past president. 


Mrs. Buford Kirk, 301 Brooks 
Drive, Corpus Christi, Texas, has 
recently published and gotten on 
sale some of her fine compositions 
such as “Blue Becomes Yop’, 
“Lord What Can I Do”; and “My 
Savior, I Would Walk With 
Thee.” Mrs. Kirk is one of the 
leading musicians of the city of 
Corpus Christi. You will like her 
songs. 

The Howard Payne Chorus 
Performance of the MESSIAH, 
Handel, for Brownwood was held 
on December 1, and December 
14. The Messiah was also sung 
by the Chorus in a number of 
neighboring towns. There are 105 
singers in the Chorus. Soloists 
among students are: Mrs. C. D. 
Pederson, and Carolyn Grill, So- 
pranos; Marjorie Brooks, Con- 
tralto; Robert Milam, Tenor; and 
L. L. Langford, Baritone. Stu- 
dent soloists were used in the 
towns near Brownwood. For 
Brownwood Concerts, _ soloists 
were: Elizabeth Angier, and Dor- 
othy Forrester, sopranos, both of 
Fort Worth; Roxie Hagopian, 
Contralto, Daniel Baker College 
Professor of Voice, Brownwood; 
John Patrick Graham, Tenor, and 
Gabriel Fransee, Baritone, both 
on the Voice Staff, Howard 
Payne College. 

Mrs. Fred Fink and little son, 
Billy, of Albuquerque, recently 
visited her home in Coleman, 
Texas, and paid a visit, briefly, to 
Mrs. Harlan in order to renew 
their musical relationship. 

John F. Carre, a member of the 
National Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers, Dr. Irl Allison, President, re- 
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cently sent a check from Racine, 
Wisconsin, for a subscription. 
Thank you, Mr. Carre. We be- 
lieve you will like this periodical. 


Music Teachers Of 5 
Corpus Christi 
Are Organized 


Cassel Grubb, cello and theory 
teacher at Corpus Christi Junior 
College, was elected president of 
the Corpus Christi District Music 
Teachers’ Association yesterday at 
its organization meeting following 
a luncheon at El Patio. 

Other officers elected by the 
new association, which will be af- 
tiliated with the state association, 
were S. E. Boyd Smith, band di- 
rector at the University of Corpus 
Christi, vice president; Mrs. C. N. 
Wylie, piano teacher, secretary, 
and Mrs. Richard Lear, piano 
teacher, treasurer. 

Formation of the association 
followed a talk by Dean E. W. 
Doty of the University of Texas 
College of Fine Arts. Doty, who is 
president of the Texas Music 
Teachers Association, told assem- 
bled music teachers that the state 
association had long felt that Cor- 
pus Christi’s musical development 
warranted formation of the group. 

“It will be an agency for the 
cooperation of many diverse mu- 
sical groups in the promotion of 
better music,” Dr. Doty said. 

A music association formerly 
was operative in the city but dis- 
banded in 1942 because of war 
conditions. 

President E. L. Harvin, of the 
Junior College, also spoke briefly 
at yesterday's luncheon. C. Bur- 
dette Wolfe, director of the Junior 
College school of music, presided. 








When that our Savious Christ 
is born 


In Bethlehem, that fair city, 
To save mankind that was for- 


lorn 


The angels sang continually; 
Thus saints and angels in 
Heaven above 


And godly men do music love. 


— Anon: A Song in Priase of 
Music, c. 1605 





There are certain pleasures 
which only fill the outward senses, 
and there are others also which 
pertain only to the mind or rea- 
son; but music is a delectation so 
put in the midst that both by the 
sweetness of the sounds it moveth 
the senses, and by the artificious- 
ness of the number and propor- 
tions delighteth reason  itself.— 
JOHN NORTHBROOKE: Against 


’ Dicing, 1577 
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By 
DON W. MORTON, Head 
Division of Fine Arts 

John Tarleton Agricultural College 

I believe that our Profession 
needs an official periodical for the 
expression of the membership, in- 
dividually and collectively. We of 
the several associations have desig- 
nated the Southwestern Musician 
as this medium. We _ therefore 
should support the magazine finan- 
cially in every way possible. I have 
assumed the responsibility of en- 
larging the Professional Directory 
because (1) the listing is a highly 
valuable service at a small annual 
fee of $5.00, and (2) a large num- 
ber of said listings will materially 
aid in the administration of the 
fiscal program of the magazine. 
Every certified music teacher 
should apply for listing. 





ABILENE 

BURFORD, Leonard, M. A., Direc- 
tor, Department of Music, Abi- 
lene Christian College. 

BYNUM, Raymond T. Director De- 
partment of Band Music, McMur- 
ry College, Abilene, Texas. 

HARWELL, Allee Dyer, Piano, Stu- 
dio, 300 Grape St., Abilene. 

WILLIAMS, Thos. S., Mus. 
Dean, Department of Music, 
McMurry College. 

AMARILLO 

CURTIS, Russell C.—Pianist ac- 
companist and faculty member 
of Amarillo College, Phone 6275. 

GLENN, Gladys M., B.M., M.A., Mus. 
D.; President, and Teachers of 
Piano, Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory. 

JACKSON, Folsem D.—Dean of 
Fine Arts and teacher of voice, 
Amarillo College, Phone 6275. 

JOHNSON, Ardath—Pianist and 
faculty member of the Musical 
Arts Conservatory, Phone 6275. 

PASCHAL, Mrs. E. A., Teacher of 
Singing, Musical Arts Conserva- 
tory; 1710 Tyler, Amarillo, Tex. 

ARLINGTON 

IRONS, Earl D., Mus. D., cornetist, 
conductor, composer. Professor, 
Chairman of Fine Arts Division 
and Director of Bands of North 
Texas Agricultural College. 

AUSTIN 

ALLISON, Irl—President, National 
Guild of Piano Teachers, Inc.; 
American College of Musicians; 
and National Fraternity of Stu- 
dent Musicians. Sponsorships of 
the National Piano Playing Au- 
ditions. Address: Box 1113, Aus- 
tin, Texas. 

LANDRUM, Miriam Gordon—Texas 
School of Fine Arts, 200 West 
19th, Austin 21, Texas. 

NELL PARMLEY, Mus. D.,- College 
Examiner and State Director of 
Music, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Austin, Texas. 

BEAUMONT 

METEYARDE, Lawrence, A.R.C.M., 
Mus. D., Organist-Pianist-Choir- 
master, St. Mark’s Episcopal 
Church, Beaumont, Texas. 

MILAM, Lena, B.S., M.M., Mus. D., 
Supervisor Music Education, 
Beaumont City Schools. 
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BISHOP 
FOSTER, Estill—Director of Mus- 
ic. Bishop High School. 


BROWNWOOD 

BARTHOLOMEW, Mrs. E. C.— 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Organ; 
Progressive Series of Piano; Or- 
ganist, First Methodist Church, 
907 Center. 

DOUGLAS, Mavis, B.A., M.M. Three 
years in Europe; two summers 
with Westminister Choir School; 
Past Faculty Member, Chicago, 
Musical College. Studio 1512 Vin- 
cent Ave. Choirister, First Meth- 
odist Church. 

FRANSEE, Gabriel—Teacher of 
Voice Depariment of Music, How- 
ard Payne College. 

GRAHAM, John Patrick, Tenor, 
B.M., M.M., Assistant Professor 
of Voice, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

GREEN, Clyde, Instructor of Pi- 
ano, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas. 

HARLAN, H. Grady—Chairman, 
Department of Music, Howard 
Payne College. 

KING, Conway E.—Teacher of 
Military Band Instruments; Di- 
rector of Instrumental Music, 
Brownwood Public Schools. 

LANGFORD, Luther L.—Student 
Assistant, Department of Music, 
Howard Payne College. 

LANGFORD, Mrs. Mabel King, B. 
M.—Piano-Accompanist, Depart- 
ment of Music, Howard Payne 
College. 

MAE BRANNON, Professor of Mu- 
sic. Chairman, Dept. of Music, 
Daniel Baker College, Brown- 
wood, Texas. 

PARKS, Chester L.—Teacher of 
Violin, Department of Music, 
Howard Payne Coilege. 

THIEBAUD, Frederick L.—Teach- 
er of Piano, Department of Mus- 
ic, Howard Payne College. 


CANYON 

CLARK, Wallace R., B.M., B.A., 
Mus. D.—Professor and Chair- 
man of Department of Music, Di- 
rector, Madrigal Singers, West 
Texas State Teachers College. 

COMMERCE 

JOHNSON, Roy J., Director, De- 
partment of Music, East Texas 
State College. 

CORPUS CHRISTI 

HELEN JONES, Teacher of Piano. 
400 Palmero St., Corpus Christi, 
Texas. 

DALLAS 

BECK, Irma, Piano Harmony Stu- 
dios, 5119 Junius Street, Dallas, 
Texas. 

IBEDFORD, Winifred, B. Mus.— 
Studio, Whittle Music Co. 3413 
Meredith St. 

BOETTCHER, Edmund F., Tenor 
Soloist, First Methodist Church, 
Temple Emanuel; Conductor, 
Dallas Male Chorus, Inc.; Gover- 
nor, Texas Male Chorus Associa- 
tion; Texas Governor, Associated 
Male Choruses of America, Inc. 
1815 Coombs St. 

DAISY POLK SCHOOL FOR SING- 
ERS—2917 Reagan Street; Phone 
L-2507, Dallas, Texas. 


DOUGHERTY, Bruce — Voice-Cho- 
rus, Hockaday Junior College, 
Dallas, Texas. 

DOWNING, W. B.—Voice. Downing- 
Walsh Studios, Whittle Music 
Co., 1108 Elm. 

FERGUSON, Alice Knox, A.A.G.O. 
Teacher of Organ, Piano, Theory. 


Organist - Choirmaster, Christ 
Episcopal Church, 2723 Fair- 
mount, Dallas 4, Texas. 

FURR, Cleo Frost, B.M.—Piano, 


Theory. 4218 Throckmorton, Dal- 
las 4, Texas. 

GOLDEN, Mrs. J. Roscoe—Teacher 
of Voice, Southern Methodist 
University, Dallas 5, Texas. 

HARTMAN, Ida Maxwell, Teacher 
of Piano-Theory. Private and 
Class Instruction. Studio 5319 
Richard, Dallas 6, Texas. 

HENRY SANDERSON, A.A.G.0O. 
Organist and Chairman, St. Mat- 
thews Cathedral, 5100 Ross Ave- 
nue, Dallas, Texas. 

HOCKADAY—The Music Institute, 
Voice, Piano, Harp, Violincello, 
Violin, Theory. Dallas 6, Texas. 

HUTCHESON, Isabel—Piano. Win- 
ter Studio, Brook Mays Building 
Dallas. Summer Music Colony, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

KASZYNSKI, Hubert—Concert Pi- 
anist, Conductor, Choir Master, 
Teacher Piano, Organ, Theory. 
4337 Avondale, Dallas. 

KYLE, Maude Davis—Voice-Piano; 
4513 Cole Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

LITTLE, Mary Grace, B. M.—Or- 
gan, Piano, Piano Ensemble, 
Theory, Harmony. Studios, 5622 
Swiss Ave., Dallas 14, Texas. 

MRS. EDGAR M. WELLS, Teacher 
of Voice, 121 South Mont Clair, 
Dallas, 11, Texas. 

McKAY, Myrtle, Pianist-Dramatist. 
Available for concerts; 511 E. 
10th St., Dallas, Texas. 

NEUMEYER, Carl, M. A., Assist. 
Dean, The School of Music, 
Southern Methodist University. 

PHIPPEN, Mrs. Laud German—- 
Piano. 3508 Potomac Ave., Dal- 
las. Phone L-7; 249 Normal class- 
es; Revised Dunning System in- 
cluding advanced grades; Car- 
rick Creative Music. 

POLK, Daisy—School for Singers; 
2917 Reagan Avenue; Ph. L-2507 
(Oak Lawn) Dallas, Texas. 

POTEET, Dora—Organ Department 
Southern Methodist University. 

SANDERSON, Henry, A. A. G. O. 
Organist and choir master, Saint 
Matthew’s Cathedral. 

SMITH, Mrs. Albert E.—Teacher of 
Voice, 5637 Richmond, Dallas 6, 
Texas. 

SUSONG, Bessie—Piano Studio, 
4349 Southern. Phone J8-5602. 
VILLAGE MUSIC REVIEW CLUB, 
Sponsor of Edward and Jean 
Deis, Duo-Pianists (Sept.-May) 

Scott Hall. 

VIRGINIA FRANCE, Pianist-Teach- 
er; Ph. 1156, Class Piano; City 
Schools. Res. Studio, and 301 
Whittle’s, 2309 Pennsylvania, 
Dallas, Texas. 

TODD, Harold Hart--Professor of 
Piano, Theory , Composition, 
Southern Methodist University. 

VAN KATWIJK, Paul-—Dean of 
School of Music, Southern Meth- 
odist University. 
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WALSH, Annetie—Piano. Downing- 


Walsh Studios, Whittle Music 
Co. 1108 Elm. 
WHITTLES — The _ Southwest’s 


Most Complete Music House, 1108 


Elm Street. Wm. H. Beasley, 
Pres. 
DECATUR 
WOOTTON, Charles F., Pianist, 
Chairman, Department of Music, 
Decatur Baptist College. 
DENTON 


DR. SILVIO SCIONTI, Artist Pro- 
fessor of Piano, North ‘Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas. 

HODGSON, Walter H., Ph.D., Dean 
School of Music, North ‘lexas 
Staie College. 

JONES, William E. — Professor of 
Music, Texas State College for 
Women. 

LEAKE, Elizabeth, B.S., Graduate 
Cincinnati College of Music. Ar- 
thur Schnabel, Berlin. Matthay 
Pianoforte School. Associaie Pro- 
fessor of Music, T.S.C.W. 

LEWIS, John, Ed. D., Director De- 


partment of Music, Texas Staie 
College for Women, Denton, 
Texas. 

MARY McCORMICK, ‘Teacher of 


Singing, Director, Department of 
Opera, School of Music, North 
Texas State College, Denton, 
Texas. 

OWSLEY, Stella, B. Bis M. A.,, 
D. Dramatic Lyric Soprano, 
Teacher of Singing, Author of 
“Helpful Hints to Singers” and 
“The Child Voice.” Texas State 
College for Women. 

PETTITT, Harian. —Conservatoire 
de Paris, Curtis Institute of Mus- 


Mus. 


ic, Matthay Pianoforte, School, 
Associate Professor of Music, 
T.S.C.W. 

ELDORADO 

TURNER, Mollie, Director, Kldora- 

do School of Music, Eldorado, 
Texas. 

EL PASO 


ALEXANDER, Birdie—Teacher of 
Piano and Theory, 1837 Grand- 
view Avenue, El Paso, Texas. 

LAMA, Mrs. Tonny—Teacher of 
Piano and Voice, 1700 N. Mesa; 
Ph. Main 6075. 

THE MORGAN Piano Studios, 1323 


Montana St.; Ph. Main 885, El 
Paso, Texas. 
HEMMLE, Gene, Director Depart- 


ment of Music, Texas College otf 
Mines and Metallurgy. 
FORT WORTH 

ACERS, Victor B.—Graduate New 
England Conservatory of Music. 
Director, Fort Worth Boys Choir, 
Soloist, Teacher of Voice, Song 
Leader, and Composer. Phones 
53-9290, 3604 Clary St. 

BELLAH, Donald W., B. Mus., M. 
M.—Chairman, Division of Fine 
Arts, Professor of Organ; Texas 
Wesleyan College. Fort Worth 5. 

FAGUY-COTE, Arthur—Baritone. 
Singer, Teacher, Conductor, Tex- 
as Christian University. Private 
Studio 1125 College Avenue. 
Director, University Christian 
Church Choir. 

LOSH INSTITUTE of Music and 
Expression. 1408 Blue Bonnet 
Road. 
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FORT WORTH 

MARSH, William J., Choral Direc- 
tor T.C.U. and Lady of Victory 
College Organist and Composer, 
3525 Modlin St. 

MARTIN, Marian Douglas—Pian- 
ist-Teacher—aAffiliated with Tex- 
as Christian University. 

McCORKLE, T. Smith, Ph. D., Dean 
School of Fine Arts, T.C.U.; Lec- 
turer, Violinist, Conductor, Fort 
Worth, ‘Texas. 

McNEELY, Mr. Edwin—tTeacher of 
voice; McNEELY, Mrs. Hawin— 
Teacher of Piano; School of Sa- 
cred Music, Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary. 

MOORE, Wayland B., B. M. ‘teacher 
of Piano and Organ. Studio 615 
College Avenue. 

MORRIS, Brooks—Teacher of Vio- 
lin, 1614 Sunset Terrace, Phone 
2-6571. 

NEELY, Mrs. Rogers, Teacher of 
Voice. Affiliated with T. C. U. 
Private Studio: 2229 Mistletoe 
Blvd., Ft. Worth, Texas. 

PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET— 
Marlus Thor, first violin; George 
Orum, second violin; E. Clyde 
Whitlock, Viola; Samuel Ziegler, 
Violincello, Chamber Music Re- 
citals. Mrs. George Conner, Man- 
ager, 421 Conner Ave., Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

REYNOLDS, Dr. I. E.—Field-work 
in Church Music, Lectures on 
Music and the Scriptures. Mrs. 
Reynolds, teacher of class piano; 
Southwestern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

SLAWSON, Mary, B.M., M.M., As- 
sistant Professor, Piano and 
Theory, Texas Wesleyan College, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

TEXAS WESLEYAN COLLEGE, 
School of Fine Arts—Major 
Fields; Piano, Violin, Voice, Or- 
gan, and School Music. A faculty 
of accomplished artists with 
teaching experience. Law Sone, 
President. 

TILLETT, Jeanette — Pianist, 
Teacher, Director, Fort Worth 
Conservatory of Music; Faculty, 
Texas Christian University. 426 
S. Henderson. 

WHITLOCK, E. Clyde—Faculty, 
Texas Christian University, and 
Fort Worth Conservatory; Music 
Editor Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram; Director Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 426 S. Hen- 
derson. 

WRAY, J. Campbell Director, 
School of Sacred Music South- 
western Baptist Seminary. 


HARLINGEN 

DAVID ORMESHER, ‘Teacher of 

Singing, Harlingen, Texas. 
HOUSTON 

GRAHAM, Mrs. John Wesley— 
President Graham Music Studios 
Atop the San Jacinto. C6166-Cap- 
itol 6167. 

HOUSTON CONSERVATORY of 
Music—Mozart Hammond, Direc- 
tor—All branches of Music—Ful- 
ly Accredited. 

KEARNEY, Jane Mahaffey—School 
of Piano, 219 Marshall Ave. 

FABRIGUEZ, Lillie House, B. M. 
(formerly of Bush Conservatory) 
Piano, Normal Training, Theory. 
1505 Hawthorne. 
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SOUTHERN SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS—Homer Springfield, Pres- 
ident. 


HUNTSVILLE 


PORTER, Euell—Director of Vocal 
Music, Sam Houston State Col- 
lege. 


KILGORE 

MARTENSEN, Thelma-—Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, Choir Direc- 
tor. Chairman, Department of 
Music, Kilgore College. 

KINGSVILLE 

CHIDESTER, L. W., Ph. D.—Chair- 
man Division of Fine Arts, Tex- 
as College of Arts and Industries. 

LUBBOCK 

BARBARA BROWNING (Student in 
Julliard), 2114 24th Street, Lub- 
bock, Texas. 

BLITZ, Julien Paul—Director, De- 
partment of Music, Texas Tech- 
nological College. 

WILEY, D. O., Mus. D.—Conductor 
Texas Technological College 
Bands. “One of the Nation’s Fin- 
est Bands.” 

PEARSALL 

MRS. GEORGE BLACKALLER, 
Teacher of Piano, Pearsall, Tex- 
as. 

SAN ANTONIO 

BURGER, Joseph, B.M.—Baritone. 
Teacher, Trinity University. 

EDWARDS, Mary Stuart—Soprano. 
Teacher of Singing, 115 Hum- 
phrey Avenue, San Antonio, Tex- 
as. 

FLORENCE BENTE PIANO STU- 
DIO, 124 Harrison, Alamo Hgts. 
Teacher of Curtis Piano Course. 

FOX, Oscar J.—328 E. Mulberry 
Ave. 

HERTWIG, Meta, B. M.—Teacher 
of Piano Harmony, Theory. Class 
and Individual Studio, 1730 W. 
Magnolia. 

KENNEDY, Mrs. E. J. Studio: 246 
Quentin Drive. Phone 2-26. 

INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, 
Department of Music. 

KLOCKMAN, Delphine, Artist 
Teacher, Voice and Piano. 201 
Alta Avenue. 

LAW, Mrs. Edith W.—Teacher of 
Piano. 108 E. Poplar St. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE Music Department—Com- 
plete courses for degrees. 

McCOLLISTER, Mis. Alexander— 
Piano Matthay Prirciples of Pi- 
ano Playing. Also Curwen Peda- 
gogy and Progressive Series. 615 
W. Woodlawn. Phone 2-4682. 

OUR LADY OF THE LAKE COL- 
LEGE—Sister M. Amabilis, Di- 
rector Department of Music. 

SEYMOUR, Stella H.—Piano. Dun- 
ning Normal Instructor, Pre- 
school through Advanced Grades. 
State Affiliation. Studios: 1419 
St. Mary’s, 123 Ogden Lane. 
Phone K0559. 

STAFFEL, Tekla S.—School of 
Piano 235 Army Blvd. 

WARD, Mrs. Ardis, Voice-Piano- 
Theory, 254 Montclair Avenue, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


SHERMAN 
ROBERT W. BEDFORD, Chairman, 


Department of Fine Arts, Austin 
College, Sherman, Texas. 


STEPHENVILLE 

FROH, Charles W.—Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Piano, John Tarleton 
Agricultura] College. 

FROH, Lucille W.—Teacher of Pi- 
ano, Stephenville, Texas. 

ENGLISH, Miss Tippora—<Assist- 
ant Professor of Piano, John 
Tarleton Agricultural College. 

FOSTER, Randolph N. — Head 
Band and Instrumental Depart- 
ment, John Tarleton Agricultur- 
al College. 

HUTCHINSON, Robert. Head De- 
partment of Voice, John Tarle- 
ton Agricultural College. 

MORTON, Donald W.—Chairman, 
Division of Fine Arts, John Tar- 
leton Agricultural College. 

THIELE, Wilma, Head Piano and 
School Music, John Tarleton Ag- 
ricultural College. 


TEMPLE 


TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE De- 
partment of Music—lIrene Have- 
cost, Director. 


WACO 

GROVE, Roxy Harrirette, Mus. D., 
B. Mus., M. A.—Professor of Pi- 
ano and Piano Pedagogy, Baylor 
University. 

MARKHAM, Robert A.—Organ, Pi- 
ano Theory, Baylor University 
School of Music. Organist First 
Baptist Church and Temple Ro- 
del Sholem. 

WALDROP, Gid, B.M., M.M., The- 
ory, Composition. Conductor 
Baylor Symphony, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Texas. 


WAXAHACHIE 
LANE, Ford, B. A., M.M., Mus. D. 
Dean Southwestern Conserva- 


tory, Dallas, Texas. Conductor- 
Arranger: Band, Chorus, Drama, 
and Orchestra. Studio: 507 N. 
Monroe. Phone 1364J. 


WICHITA FALLS 


DIDZUN, Mrs. O. J., Theory, Chair- 
man, Division of Music, Hardin 
College. 


COLORADO 


COFFIN, Berton—Baritone - Teach- 
er of Singing. Concerts and Ora- 


torio, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

SPORLEDER , Louise, Soprano- 
Teacher. Box 642, Walsenburg, 


Colorado. 

JOHN C. WILCOX—Voice - Teach- 
er of Training, Colorado College, 
Coloradv Springs, Colorado. 


CHICAGO 
DE YOUNG, Richard. Teacher of 
Singing. Studio: 721 North Mich- 
igan Avenue. 
GANZ, Rudolph—President, Chica- 
go Musical College. 64 Van Bu- 
ren Street. 


FLORIDA 
OLGA NYE, Voice - Piano. Talent 
Studio, 3002 Harbor View, Tam- 
pa 6, Florida. 


KANSAS 
BROWN, Mrs. W. W., Voice Build- 
er, Individual and Class Instruc- 
tion in Singing and Speaking; 
Bel Canto. Member of: NATS, 
MTNA, and KMTA, 1609 Morgan 
Avenue, Parsons, Kansas. 
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NEBRASKA 

BERRYMAN PIANO CONSERVA- 
TOIRE—Alice and Cecil Berry- 
man, Nat’] Guild of Piano Teach- 
ers and Adjudicators for Seven 
States, 5018 Izard Street, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

‘ NEW JERSEY 

FELL, Romley, Teacher of Sing- 
ing. Member N.Y.S.T.A. and 
N. A. T. S. 16 Central Avenue, 
Newark 2, N. J. 19 Badeau Ave- 
nue, Summit, N. J. 

NEW MEXICO 

BUCHANAN, Gillian, Associate 
Professor of Music, Eastern New 
Mexico State College, Box 117, 
Portales, New Mexico. 

DANFELSER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
Byrdis Walker Danfelser, B. M., 
M. A., President. Faculty of 18 
Teachers, 123 So. Broadway, Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico. 

LOOMIS, Clarence, Pianist-Com- 
poser. “Nationally Known as 
Composer of Operas and Cho- 
ruses.” Professor of Piano, High- 
lands State University, Las Ve- 
gas, New Mexico. 

NEW YORK 

WATERS, Crystal, Concert Sing- 
er-Teacher, Voice Building, 
Breathing, Diction, Expression, 
Style. Preparation for: Radio, 
Screen, Stage, Concert, Opera. 
405 E. 54th St. Tel. Vo. 5-1362, 
New York City. 

HUGHES, Edwin—Pianist and 
teacher. Two-piano recitals with 
Jewel Bethany Hughes. Classes 
in New York, Washington and 
Detroit. 338 W. 89th St., New 
York, N. Y. 

HATCHEK, Walter, Pianist-Coach- 
Accompanist, 304 West 78th St. 
MAYO, Gladys, Teacher of Piano 
and Allied Subjects, 559 River- 
side Drive, New York 27, N. Y. 
ROSE RAYMOND, Pianist-Teacher, 
Exponent of Tobias Matthay 
Summer Course, July 6-30. 320 
W. 86th St., New York, N.Y. 
WHITE, Grace—National Repre- 
sentative National Guild of Pi- 
ano Teachers, 527 W. 121st St., 

New York, N. Y. 


OHIO 

MU PHI EPSILON, National Music 
Sorority, 6604 Maplewood Ave- 
nue, Sylvania, Ohio. 

DELTA OMICRON, Professional 
Music Fraternity, Louise Conrath 
Hoch, National President, 2051 
Seventh Street, Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. 





OKLAHOMA 

ROZSA, Bela, Ph. D. Professor, 
Theory, Piano, Organ Chairman, 
Graduate School of Music, Uni- 
versity of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

OREGON 

SIGURD NILSSEN, Operatic Basso 
and Teacher the Art of Singing, 
1089 E. 19 Avenue, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

CONVERSE COLLEGE — School 
of Music; Edwin Gerschefski, 
Dean, Spartanburg, South Caro- 
lina, 


UTAH 
CLARK, Mrs. Allie W., 389 N. 
University Ave., Provo, Uhah. 
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Consonance or— 
(Continued from page 10) 





example of bitonality (two key 
system) dissonance. B minor fu- 
gue, an example of consecutive 
ninths 

These were not “accidents” nor 
were they unavoidable, but rath- 
er the rattling of the chain of re- 
striction. Aestheticians would fall 
short in explaining why a com- 
poser of that early period should 
deliberately write such “painful, 
unpleasant” intervals when at his 
disposal were many more “pleas- 
ant” sounding consonances. 


From the middle of the XVIII 
well into the XIX century, com- 
posers satisfied themselves more 
by finding new modulation tech- 
nics rather than improving the 
already existing tonal combina- 
tions. 

From the middle of the XIX 
century the progress to our days 
in the field of dissonance is noth- 
ing short of amazing. If the de- 
velopment took 700 years from 


the discant to the Great Fugue, 
then the past 120 years seems an 
over-night revolution. 

By this time the aestheticians 
gave up arguing over what inter- 
vals were consonant or dissonant 
and their ghosts showed up in 
the bodies of music critics whose 
rattling bones cook up new 
phrases. 

The most surprising feature of 
the past century was the acousti- 
cian whose duty was to explain 
sound as he found it in his labor- 
atory, but completely depending 
on hear-say gossip of the true 
meaning of dissonance. 

The musician always led the 
way and even in this century the 
musician leads through his search- 
ing logic towards new worlds of 
“ugly and unpleasant” tonal com- 
binations, (coloring). 

That is one of his functions as a 
philosopher. Philosophy precedes 
experimental science and _ suc- 
ceeds it. Until the day comes 
when either aesthetician, acousti- 
cian, or psychologist can show in 
his laboratory which is the more 
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beautiful, the consonance or the 
dissonance, until that day the bat- 
tle will go on with the composer 
armed with his dissonance. 


In retrospect on the evolution 
of interval evaluation the follow- 
ing can be stated: the closer a 
harmonic (partial) tone lies to the 
fundamental (disregarding the 
repetitions of tones) the weaker 
the interval. For example with C 
as the fundamental the seventh 
partial, B flat, is weaker than the 
ninth partial D. 

Wholly unrelated tones like B 
and D flat, which are the elev- 
enth and thirteenth partials with 
F as the fundamental, were even 
stronger intervals. Of course the 
stronger the interval (such as a 
diminished fifth or an augmented 
fourth) the more important func- 
tion had to be assigned to it. 


A good example of this disson- 
ance theory is the diminished 
seventh chord. C. E. flat, F sharp, 
A. Although it consists of three 
minor thirds it is classified as a 
dissonant chord for the simple 
reason that two fundamental tones 
are necessary to generate it. 

As is well known these chords 
can resolve to any number of oth- 
er chords because of their strength 
(providing their notations satis- 
fied the rules of the day). 

This evaluation of intervals ties 
in beautifully with the twelve- 
tone series technic; therefore pres- 
ent day critics will have to go 
deeper into the subject of disson- 
ance if they wish to understand 
the full aesthetic evolution of 
strong and weak intervals. 

When a young composer de- 
cides to express his ideas his feel- 
ings are similar to the man who 
finds himself walking on a well- 
trodden path through a forest. 
He knows where the old path is 
leading him, but he does not 
know where a new _ untrodden 
path might lead him. 

He might get lost and make a 
fool of himself or he might dis- 
cover some new hidden beauty 
and thereby satisfy his lust for 
adventure. This is the rule of “the 
untrodden path.” This is the rule 
of ,all high forms of art. 

However, before taking a new 
path, the young composer must 
have an idea of his historical 
background. He must know what 
happened before, otherwise, he 
could not begin to understand 
what is happening now. 

The composer, who used dis- 
sonance just to be different and 
finally struck a vigorous C major 
chord because the suspense was 
terrific, could be described as the 
man who went off the trodden 
path just enough to get panic 
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stricken and run back to safety. 

And yet, the “successful” com- 
poser of the day does just that. If 
one uses a machine gun to fight 
with, the bow and arrow is out 
of place. Not that a bow and ar- 
row is bad but that it is out of 
date. 

The moment the composer 
writes his first note he must phi- 
losophize how he will arrive at 
his second note and then at his 
third note. The relationship hori- 
zontally and vertically of each 
and collective tones must be rea- 
soned out in his mind. This is not 
new. 

All works of great composers 
show this line of thought. And, 
yet, today we have “the thumb 
technic of composing” prevailing. 
Namely, wherever the thumb 
goes on the piano, there goes the 
composer and composition! 

While the key system was still 
not exhausted, composing was 
relatively easy but ever _ since 
Tristan and Isolde, composing be- 
came more and more keyless, un- 
til in our day composing is al- 
most a matter of anarchy. 

How many composers could be 
questioned on the matter of how 
they arrived at a certain chord? 
And could that chord be changed 
without disturbing the line of 
thought? A change of an acci- 
dental would not make much dif- 
ference. Or one could not tell a 
“right” note from a “wrong” one 
unless the composer insisted that 
it was what he wanted. 

Strangely enough there is a 
system of composing which is a 
direct outgrowth of XVIII cen- 
tury counterpoint. It offers far 
greater possibilities than the old 
key system. It has a closer inner 
relationship of tones than either 
major or minor keys could ever 
offer, and, yet, composers keep 
on ignoring it. 

Could it be that their philoso- 
phy is so much better that their 
opinion is a greater accomplish- 
ment than another man’s wisdom? 





(Concluded - January) 





I am advised to give her music 
o mornings; 

They say it will penetrate. — 
SHAKESPEARE: Cymbeline, II, 
c. 1609 





Where griping griefs the heart 
would wound 
And doleful dumps the mind 
oppress, 
There music with her silver 
sound 
With speed is wont to send 
redress. —RICHARD EDWARDS, 
A Song to the Lute, c1550 
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Breathing For 


By 
Richard De Young 
Chicago, Illinois 


A recent survey discioses the 
fact that despite the beneiit of 
many years of teaching experi- 
ence and the enlightenment made 
possible by extensive research, 
the voice teaching profession is 
still a long way from a general 
agreement with respect to the 
technique of breathing for sing- 
ing and the best method of teach- 
ing it. For example, the survey 
reveals that a substantial majority 
of the teachers, answering the 
questionaire, say that they make 
no effort to teach breathing tech- 
nique at all, but advise that their 
students breath naturally. On the 
other hand, two of our leading 
organizations of music teachers 
who make a practice of discuss- 
ing vocal pedagogy, namely, (1) 
The American Academy of Teach- 
ers of Singing, and (2) The Chi- 
cago Singing Teachers Guild, are 
both responsible for published 
statements which state that they 
believe in “teaching the student 
how to breathe,” rather than the 
policy of allowing the student to 
assume a concept of naturalness. 
differences of 
are not matters of mechanics, or 
technical principles, but are of 
pedagogical procedure, which all 
teachers will agree is equally im- 
portant. It is therefore a worthy 
effort that the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing has 
undertaken in seeking to arrive at 
a goal cherished by all 
teachers, namely, a reasonable 
basis for general agreement on 
(1) technical principles of sing- 
ing, and (2) on the more accepta- 
ble pedagogical procedures. 


These opinion 


sincere 


Perhaps in a profession, which 
is so highly individualistic, and 
which is made up of men and 
women with widely different 
backgrounds of experience, train- 
ing and temperament, this is an 
unattainable ideal. But there may 
be much clarification of thought 
in making the effort. If that is so, 


the effort will be very much 
worth while. The fact is, that in 
most instances, this seemingly- 


wide difference of opinion, even 
though often resulting in state- 
ments that seem directly contra- 
ry to each other, can, with a lit- 
tle effort, be brought into com- 
plete agreement. Take for exam- 
ple, the difference in attitude 
toward the teaching of breathing 
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technique stated above. There 
would be little or no difficulty in 
getting all teachers to agree that 
the right way to breathe for sing- 
ing must be in accordance with 
the laws of nature, the natural 
way. Therefore we can agree in 
the goal: “We believe that all 
singers should breathe naturally.” 

But, on the other hand, it can 
not be denied that each student’s 
approach to singing is different. 
Some gifted with excellent physi- 
cal co-ordination, and, a free ex- 
pressive spirit, respond well to 
the suggestion of breathing nat- 
urally, and do so without difficul- 
ty. But both the teacher and the 
student are faced with the prob- 
lem that such breathing must also 
be adequate to the demands of 
singing, which we will all agree, 
is consistently in excess of nor- 
mal. Frequently then, students 
faced with the demands for range, 
power, and duration of tones in 
singing, will, if they are not thor- 
oughly drilled in the basic princi- 
ples of breathing technique, re- 
spond to an urge to do something 
which results in various compen- 
satory efforts at adequate breath- 
ing. The teacher is then obliged 
to teach the student how to 
breathe, even if, when the de- 
mands on the vocal technique are 
kept moderate, he breathes nat- 
urally. Also, there are few stu- 
dents, especially among begin- 
ners, who can successfully differ- 
entiate between what is natural 
and what is habitual in their own 
experience. 

Habits of posture and of ex- 
pression may have been begun in 
early childhood, but this does not 
necessarily make them natural. It 
should be made clear that natur- 





Singing 


alness means, in accordance with 
nature’s laws, and not what the 
singer has always done. It must 
be agreed that in singing, breath- 


ing that is natural will remain 


free, elastic, pliable and ade- 
quate. Even in the most impas- 
sioned passages, which demand 


range, power, and vocal flexibili- 
ty, will this be true. This is high 
achievement, and greatly to be 
desired. Students who pay no at- 
tention to the breath, will have 
this attention forced upon them 
when the voice proves inadequate 
for the music. But in acquiring 
this skill, you will again find two 
controversial schools of thought. 
(1) Those who believe that the 
breath regulates the tone, and (2) 
those who believe the tone regu- 
lates the breath. Here is another 
seeming contradiction, but both 
statements can be proved right. 
The fact is, they are interdepend- 
ent; they influence each other 
and either approach can be suc- 
cessful. 

Nevertheless, among the teach- 
ers who say they do not teach 
breathing at all, will be found 


individuals who insist that ideal 
posture be maintained during 
singing. These teachers advise 


their students to approach sing- 
ing quietly without effort or un- 
due motion. They stress the econ- 
omy of breath. Moreover they in- 
sist upon clear, pure tone, accur- 
ate in pitch and vowel, and sus- 
tained steadily. Such teachers 
teach breathing in the strictest 
sense of the term. 

Undoubtedly many efforts at 
breath instruction have resulted 
in abnormal-bodily movements, 
and in consequence, these have 
made singers breath conscious, or 
body conscious. Certainly these 
concepts are in error; teachers 
should avoid them. On the other 
hand there are many _ students 
who need actual physical devel- 
opment before they can breathe 
adequately for singing. In such 
instances, careful direction should 
be provided, as the writer views 
the problem. For those whose 
vocal adjustments break down 
when they try to sing, and who 
resort to compensatory _ tensions, 
there must be procedure design- 
ed to develop the adequacy and 
method that good singing de- 
mands. 

There are those for whom the 
suggestion, “stand erect and 
sense a general feeling of well 
being,” is enough; but there are 
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many others who find such a sug- 
gestion as entirely inadequate. 
Therefore in any general state- 
ment about how to go about the 
accomplishment of a good breath- 
ing technique, the desired result 
must be kept clearly in mind and 
the teaching devices and proced- 
ure must be kept flexible enough 
to meet the individual need. If 
this* can be accepted, the cause 
for the original controversy dis- 
appears. 
remembered al- 
ways that breathing is functional. 
That is, it is an involuntary, re- 
flex action which, in ordinary liv- 
ing, takes place, unconsciously, 
and with rhythmic _ regularity, 
even when a person is uncon- 
scious. This is a law in nature 
that must not be lost sight of 
when one is breathing for sing- 
ing. Teachers are too familiar 
with the singer who purposefully 
takes a breath, and who in the 
process works the breathing sys- 
tem, rather than with the singer 
who lets it work involuntarily. 
When breathing is voluntary 
the normal free function of the 
voice is rendered impossible. 
Such singers also, in taking the 
quick breath between phrases of 
a song, will gasp or grab the 
breath, thereby setting up ab- 
normal tension in the voice tract. 
Such breathing usually takes 
place with the vocal mechanism 
still tensed, and is therefore noisy 
as well as inadequate. 


It should be 


How then may a singer breathe 
naturally and still meet all the 
demands of his singing? The first 
part of the answer, is that he 
must first establish ideal posture, 
and then religiously maintain it. 
The correct posture is adequately 
described in the statement of Vo- 
cal Precepts of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Singing. 
In correct posture the position of 
the spine, the height of the chest, 
the expansion of the rib walls, 
and the flattened firmness of the 
abdominal wall, are all important 
elements. Then if the singer men- 
tally, hears his word, and as clear- 
ly hears his phrase, musically, he 
will inhale adequately, as in- 
stinctively as one draws back his 
arm to throw. This is the strong- 
est argument employed by those 
who maintain that we just breathe 
naturally. It should be clear that 
breathing for singing should not 
be a voluntary act which in- 
trudes itself upon the mind of 
the singer. 

In such breathing the lung 
tissues expand within the chest 
walls and there is a slight descent 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Monthly Newsletter To Membership 


By Dr. D. O. Wiley 


These monthly news _ letters 
from your Secretary of the TMEA 
are getting harder and harder to 
compile. Very little news trickles 
in from you and you, and most of 
you. It is hard to manufacture 
news stories, but easy enough to 
write them, once something has 
happened. To our appeal for 
some articles from our member- 
ship, to be used in the Southwest- 
ern Musician, we have received 
“nary” a story, but we are includ- 
ing some news items. 

The first one is a report to Re- 
gion V from Dr. Lane Milam, 
Beaumont, the Orchestra Chair- 
man of that Region, and is as fol- 
lows: 

The Orchestra situation in Re- 
gion V is on the upgrade and the 
prospects for our string sections 
look very promising. 

Not all schools in the Region 
have been contacted this year, 
but we do know about the schools 
in our immediate vivinity. Hous- 
ton, under the leadership of Otto 
Seiver offers classwork in violin 
and maintains orchestras in sev- 
eral of its high schools. 

South Park, Beaumont, has as 
its instrumental supervisor, C. P. 
Wiedermann. Miss Edna _ Brooks 
directs the South Park High 
School orchestra and _ teaches 
classes in violin and viola in high 
school. Mrs. Louise Latimer as- 
sists in string classes in South 
Park Schools. Mr. Wiedermann 
reports 126 students enrolled in 
these classes. 

French, Beaumont, has reinstat- 
ed string classwork in its schools 
and reports 21 violins, 3 cellos, 
and a bass enrolled. Emery Jones, 
Jr., is the new instrumental direc- 
tor at French High School. 

Beaumont City Schools, Beau- 
mont, have classes in string in all 
seven elementary schools and two 
junior high schools. Miss Mar- 
garet Ridley has charge of Junior 
High instrumental work and Mrs. 
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Kittvfae Yarbrough teaches the 
elementary school classes. The en- 
rollment in this group numbers 
85 violins, 3 cellos, and 5 basses. 
Eighth-size basses and _ half-size 
cellos are used for these young 
people. The junior high groups 
include 30 beginners on violins, 
violas, cellos, and basses. 

The Orchestras at Beaumont 
High School are under direction 
of Arnold Whedbee this year, and 
the David Crockett Junior High 
and Dick Dowling Junior High 
Schools are directed by Miss 
Margaret Ridley. Elementary 
school orchestras in the seven ele- 
mentary schools are directed by 
the music teacher in each build- 
ing and combined for rehearsal 
once a month under direction of 
Dr. Lena Milam, director of mu- 
sic education in the Beaumont 
City School. 

The general situation as to tid- 
dles and such is most encourag- 
ing and we want to know about 
all work of this kind being car- 
ried on in our region. 

The second one is from R. C. 
King, Band Chairman of Region 
V, Alvin, Texas, and is as follows: 

I just received my membership 
card from Dr. D. O. Wiley. After 
sending that hard-earned $6.00, 
I couldn't help wondering if it 
was worth while since the Inter- 
scholastic League handles — the 
contest. After considerable study 
I decided we need this organiza- 
tion more now than ever before. 
The coaches have a strong organi- 
zation and the _ Interscholastic 
League does listen to their recom- 
mendations. United, our plans 
and recommendations will receive 
more consideration than if pre- 
sented individually. May I urge 
each of you to consider this ques- 
tion favorably. If you have not 
received your application blanks 
for T.M.E.A. membership, they 
may be received by writing Dr. 
D. O. Wiley, Texas Tech, Box 44, 
Lubbock, Texas. 

Also I have received my consti- 


tution and rules of the Interschol- 
astic League. If you did not re- 
ceive this, it may be obtained by 
writing F. W. Savage, Interschol- 
astic League, Austin, Texas. 

A few members have contacted 
me about having a meeting to 
discuss problems for this vear. I 
would appreciate hearing from 
each of you with regards to mat- 
ters you wish brought up, most 
convenient meeting place for all 
members, most convenient dav of 
the week and time for meeting, 
and any other matters with re- 
spect to the association. 

As chairman of the band divi- 
sion of Region V, T.M.E.A., may 
I say that I appreciate the honor 
and confidence bestowed upon 
me, and, if I can be of service to 
any of you, please let me know. 

The third one is from R. Paul 
Fulwider, Vocal Chairman of Re- 
gion V, Alvin, Texas, and is as 
follows: 

Well, have you found enough 
tenors during the summer 
months? I know some of vou nev- 
er have to worry about the “men 
power” of your vocal ensembles; 
but to most of us, this is a criti- 


cal problem. Here’s hoping you 
are all “settled” and ready for the 
biggest, and best year in the vo- 
cal division. 

I believe we are going to like 
the new classification system. A 
school of, say 200-300, needn't 
worry about trving to compete 
with a school of 750, as was the 
case last year. This year’s contest 
ought to furnish a little keener 
competition and certainiy will let 
us “compare ourselves” with the 
schools of nearly the same enroll- 
ment, 


Now, as to the music on the 
contest list. (I know what you 
think of the guys that selected it). 
Let me say that we thought most 
of you would like most of the 
music. It was only about 100. in 
the shade when we looked it over, 
so naturally, you can expect a few 
“mistakes.” It is not too difficult 
nor too easy, and most of it is 
very tuneful. Remember to. sing 
one that is starred (°), one other 
left on the list, and one more of 
your choice (or) still on the list. 
One number must be sung a cap- 


(Continued on Page 39) 


Problems Of The School Orchestra 


By J. F. Skinner, Director 
High School Band 
Gallup, New Mexico 


Since the beginning of  instru- 
mental school music, it has been 
observed that the orchestra is 
much more difficult to develop 
than is the band. Today, wherev- 
er you go, in school music discus- 
sion groups, the cry is: “Why 
don’t we have more good school 
orchestras?” This article is an at- 
tempt to throw light on the sub- 
ject. 

Admitting that there is some 
basis for the above question here 
are a few of the reasons: 

To begin with the band is the 
show-piece of the school music 
department. All the band needs 
to do is to learn to play a few 
mediocre marches in a mediocre 
way, and to hold a few drill prac- 
tices on the field, and it is ready 
for a “grand show” at the first 
football game. Money will buy a 
fine set of ‘uniforms. This is the 
basis of “eye appeal”, which has 
nothing to do with music. Twirl- 
ers, dressed in their snappy and 
scanty uniforms, with glittering 
batons or ropes, or flags add 
greatly to the show. Of course, 
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twirlers have nothing to do with 
music. And do not 
drills and field-dancing © steps, 
which also have little to do with 
music. 


forget the 


The band is a great booster of 
the athletic teams; and every- 
thing must be done to protect the 
honor of the old school. It is the 
greatest of honors to produce a 
championship team. Everybody 
boosts the band becatise it does 
its best to bring honor to the 
team. 

Now, compared to all this, 
what can the poor, drab orchestra 
do? Who wants to go sit in a dark 
concert room and hear a_ plainly 
dressed orchestra play, or attempt 
to play overtures, movements 
from symphonies, and suites writ- 
ten years ago? Why play in such 
a group? After all, it takes an aw- 
ful lot of practice to play the 
overtures. 


For some strange reason Amer- 
ican manufacturers have always 
made woodwind and brass instru- 
ments, brass especially, second to 
none, while our — stringed instru- 
ments have always come from 
either Germany or Japan. No one 
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Note From Region IV 


L. H. Buckner, Director of the 
High School Band of Henderson, 
Texas, reports, that they of Reg- 
ion IV, are rapidly evolving from 
the War Dilemma and that plans 
have already been set in motion 
for the largest Regional contest 
they have ever experienced. The 
contest for Band and Orchestra 
will be held in Longview on April 
16-17, L. H. Buckner and Bill 
Wendtland serving as chairmen, 


respectively. The vocal contest 
will be held at Gladewater on 
May 1, Virginia Nelson being 


ocal chairman and John omac 
local cl 1 John Womack 


being the general chairman for 
the region. 

The officials of the region are 
planning a regional clinic to be 
held during January. This is a 
regional innovation which should 
be instituted in other regions, 
also. The executive committee for 
the clinic is composed of Ed 
Lumpkin, Hugh Byrd and Bill 
Wendtland. 

The League Music Committee 
is composed of superintendents E. 
DD. Cleveland, Gladewater, chair- 
man; Fred Moffit, Center, secre- 
tary; H. H. Chambers, Greenville; 
Mortimer Brown, Tyler; and Troy 
Duran, New London. 





{egion ITV Members 





The Acapella Chior, Austin 


High School, 


December, 1947 


Virginia Decherd, 
Director. The membership of this 


choir is selected by audition from 
the other choral units of the High 
School. The Choir has received 


Romance of Music— 
(Continued from Page 10) 





teenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The oldest know harpsichord ex- 
isting to day, dated 1521, is in 
South Kensington Museum, Lon- 
don. 

In the good year 1747, Johann 
Sebastian Bach made a trip to 
visit the palace of Frederick the 
Great. While there he played up- 
on a new instrument, the piano- 
forte, made by Gottfried Silber- 
man a harpsichord maker. Bach 
had tried one of these before and 
seems not to have been too much 
impressed by it. He complained 
that the action was too heavy. 
It might have been. But we do 
know that Bach was an artist on 
the clavichord. It was preferred 
by him to the harpsichord be- 
cause it was capable of expres- 
sion, but its tuning was very dif- 
ficult because of the untempered 
scale. In playing, the hand had 
to be very sensitive and main- 
tain a tranquil position because 
pressing too hard shortened the 
length of string and raised the 
pitch. The oldest existing speci- 
men of clavichord, dated 1537, 
is in the Metropolitan Museum. 
The first piano made by Christo- 
fori in Florence was in 1707 and 
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the oldest one in existence of 
his instruments, also in the Met- 
ropolitan, is dated 1720. Neither 
harpsichord or clavichord, of 
course, was capable of expressing 
the ideas of the great master, and 
the new did not meet with im- 
mediate favor. 

Mozart, in turn, was an artist 
upan the harpsichord. The harp- 
sichord required a staccato touch; 
the fingers had to be taken up 
sharply or the keys would not go 
down again. To play it the fingers 
were drawn in gently using only 
the tips. The tone could not be 
sustained and compositions for it 
were laden with ornaments. Ex- 
pression was not made by the 
stroke of the finger but by the 
use of musical devices such as the 
pedals and pulling of stops as in 
the organ. Here again was a dif- 
ferent technique. Mozart, while 
he played the piano, was the 
harpsichordist of par excellence. 
His compositions reflected it, and 
he, too seems to have preferred 
his own instrument. 

Muzio Clementi, the Italian, 
and Cramer, his pupil, were the 
ones who saw the possibilities of 
the piano and explored in the 
field of piano technique. Without 
the genius of Mozart, Clementi 


(Continued on Page 32) 


Divisional I rating by the Texas 
Music Educators Association Ad- 
judicators for the past two years. 
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By Gid Waldrop, Conductor 
Baylor University Orchestra 
Waco, Texas 


It is a sincere hope that this 
article be taken as an appeal to 
the instrumental directors of the 


Why Not School Orchestra, Also? 


public schools of Texas. Certainly 
the matter I wish to discuss is a 
long neglected subject among mu- 
sic educators. Orchestral music 
and school orchestras are in a de- 
plorable condition in the state of 


Texas; in fact, they are almost 
non-existent. 

The first point I wish to make 
is that there should not be a re- 
duction in the vocal or instrumen- 
tal set-ups as they now exist in 
our public schools, but rather an 


addition of string personnel to the 
school music staffs. Probably it is 





Ra 


Delphine Klockman 


Delphine Klockman, musician 
and artist teacher, is a native Tex- 
an. On November second she 
presented her dramatized version 
of Marzo’s cantata, “Indian Sum- 
mer’, in the San Pedro Playhouse 
in San Antonio. The production 
is arranged complete with ballet, 
costumes, and scenery, and forms 
itself into a miniature opera of 
charm and color. The first per- 
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formance was sponsored by the 
Society of Arts and Letters for the 
benefit of their music scholarship 


fund. 

Experienced in performing, con- 
ducting choruses, and _ teaching, 
Miss Klockman has staged many 
amateur shows. Her  dramatiza- 
tion and pantomimes have creat- 
ed much interest and won favora- 
ble comment. Her serious works 
have been productions of “Mar- 
tha”, “Cavalleria Rusticana”, “Il 


Trovatore”’, “Bohemian Girl’, 
“Elijah”, “Holy City”, and oth- 
ers. . 

John M. Steinfeldt, dean of 
Texas musicians, writes of her, “A 
great worker and organizer—and 
above all, a magnificent artist”— 
Louis Victor Saar, composer,pian- 
ist, “Talented—a rare musician”— 
Karleton Spalding Hackett, fam- 
ed vocal critic and journalist, 
“Gifted and intelligent, putting 
her best energies into developing 
her powers”. 
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too much to expect that I would 
be so fortunate as to have this ar- 
ticle read by school superintend- 
ents. Consequently, I address this 
to the instrumental instructors who 
may happen to read the article in 
hopes that they in turn can pre- 
vail upon school administrative 
personnel to establish this addition 
to their musical set-ups. 

The lack of adequately trained 
string instructors, or rather the 
lack of string instructors altogeth- 
er, may be easily proven by a 
quick investigation of school con- 
tests. Most regional contests in- 
clude from thirty to fifty bands. 
If there are more than one or two 
orchestras it is exceptional and the 
unforunate fact is that apparently 
most people concerned do_ not 
care. Last year at the TMEA Clin- 
ic in Galveston there were ample 
band and choral students to form 
clinic groups of high quality. In 
order to get a clinic orchestra to- 
gether, however, we found it nec- 
essary to take our own Symphony 
from Baylor to Galveston to serve 
as a clinic group. Actually there 
were very few high school string 
students capable of serving in a 
clinic orchestra. I do not believe 
that this situation exists outside of 
the southwest, or at any rate, to 
the same extent. Even in our 
neighboring state Oklahoma, there 
is a better situation in this regard. 
Upon an investigation following 
the clinic of last February, it was 
revealed that there are whole 
areas of the state where school 
string instructors just do not ex- 
ist. For example, the large and 
otherwise cultural Rio Grande Val- 
ley area was, as of last year, with- 
out school string personnel. Cer- 
tainly the Rio Grande _ Valley 
should not be singled out alone. I 
can name a number of cities of fif- 
ty thousand and at least one city 
of one hundred thousand where 
the school administration has not 
felt orchestral music important 
enough to even hire a single string 
instructor. When approached on 
the subject, some superintendents 
give this answer: “It would be 
nice if we had the money for such 
a program.” Others have said, 
“We can only afford a school band 
and we don’t want to reduce our 
band program.” Perhaps it is for 
this reason that I make my appeal 
to the band directors of the state. 
It is true, there are bright spots, 
but one must hunt hard to find 
them. To name a few, Temple, 
Beaumont, Amarillo, Dallas, and 
Fort Worth have made important 
strides along this line. Believe me, 
these bright spots are the excep- 
tions. An investigation of midwest 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


PIANO - EDUCATIONAL 


ROAD TO PIANO ARTISTRY 
(vol. 8 & 9), Silvio Scionti, (C. 
Fischer); these two volumes, the 
last in a group of nine, are com- 
piled, graded, and edited by Dr. 
Scionti. They contain material of 
the highest quality arranged pro- 
gressively to cover most phases 
of techinc. The aim of these vol- 
umes has been to cultivate a fine 
musical taste coupled with a 
good techinical foundation. The 
technical suggestions contained 
in the first part of each volume 
are helpful, especially the section 
on “How to Practice” which 
should be read by every student, 
parent, and teacher. The main 
point stressed is the analysis and 
dissection of each phrase rather 
than dull, monotonous repetitions. 


FOR ME AND MY PIANO, 
(Bk. No. 2), (Summy); this vol- 
ume contains fifteen progressive 


piano pieces in the early inter- 
mediate grades. These numbers, 
written by well known American 
composers, are excellent for 
plementary material. 


PLAY FIDDLE PLAY, Emery 


sup- 


Deutsch and = Arthur Altman, 
(Marks); a clever first grade ar- 
rangement of this popular mel- 


ody by L. Sugarman has just been 
released by the publishers. 
ANDALUCIA, 


Ona, 


Ernesto Lecu- 
(Marks); another clever ar- 
rangement by L. Sugarman which 
is well adapted for the first year 
in music. 

DANUBE WAVES, J]. Ivano- 
vici, (C. Fischer); a good, third 
grade arrangement by Maxwell 
Eckstein has been made of this 
popular favorite. It provides a 
fine study of the ‘waltz bass’ in 
the left hand. 

THEORY LESSONS, John W. 
Schaum, (Belwin); compiled in 
loose leaf form for individual or 
class instruction. This book is de- 
signed as a supplement to the 
“Schaum Piano Course”  begin- 
ning with the “Pre-A” book. It 
covers the rudiments of music 
such as the numbers of each fin- 
ger, the grand staff, notation, and 
time. The busy teacher will find 
this an excellent time saving de- 
vice during lesson as well as de- 
veloping the initiative of the 


student. 

THE’ BAILIFF’S DAUGH- 
TER, English Ballad, (C.  Fis- 
cher); this old traditional Eng- 


lish ballad has been recently tran- 
scribed for piano by Anis Ful- 
eihan. It is primarily pastoral in 
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Contemporary music 1eviewed by Frederick L. ‘Lhiebaud, 
Associate Prolessor of Piano, Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood, Texas 


character and atfords a good 
study in the sixteenth century 
dance style. 

CURIOSITY, Roger More- 
house, (Elkan-Vogel); a good 
second grade number with al- 


ternating staccato and legato in 
each hand. The second part has 
a flowing legato melody suppor- 
ted by a staccato bass. This is 
a fine number for developing co- 
ordination between hands. 

CLAYTON’S GRAND 
MARCH, C. D. Blake, (C. Fis- 
cher); a lively fourth grade num- 
ber for boys has been arranged 
by Maxwell Eckstein, one of the 
foremost teachers of piano in 
America. This number abounds 
in rhythmic variety throughout. 

FOUR CHILDHEN’S 
PIECES: (1) WINTER, (2) PAT- 
TER MY DOG, (3) HYMN 
WITH THE BIG BELL, (4) 
DOLLY'S LULLABY, John KI- 
ein, (Elkan-Vogel); a set of four 
short descriptive pieces in the 
second grade, all in one cover. 
They depict the different phases 
of child-life; the clanging winter 
bells, the Christmas carol “Silent 
Night” in the “Hymn” accomp- 
anied with bell-like effects, and 
the soft bell effects in the left 
hand of the lullaby. 


PIANO SOLO 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME 


BY DIABELLI, OP. 120, Bee- 
thoven, (C. Fischer); the varia- 
tions have been edited and an- 


notated by Artur Schnabel. There 
are in all twenty-three variations 
treated invarious styles and rhy- 
thms. The simple waltz-like theme 
is rather commonplace, but the 
variations are excellent. 
VOCAL SOLO 

DO YA S’POSE, William M. 
Paisley, (John Church); this is a 
clever, humorous number - suit- 
able for an encore. The composer 
received his training in both Tex- 
as and Arkansas. He is the com- 
poser of several well known songs 
and a musical comedy, “Hearts 
Up”. Since 1938 he has been con- 
nected with one of the major 
broadcasting chains. 

SONG OF THE WHIPPOOR- 
WILL. Lily Strickland, (Ditson); 


a fine encore number for medium 


voice by Lily Strickland who 
ranks high among American com- 
posers. Her works include many 


successful songs, three operas, a 


symphonic suite on Negro themes, 
and numerous piano works. 

SWEET RAIN, J. Rosamond 
Johnson, (Ditson); this iittle ori- 
ental love song is a charming 
number written in the Lydian 
mode, depicting the iongings of 
a Chinese girl for her sailor- 
lover. Although the music is easy 
to sing, it requires a light voice 
to give it the best rendition. The 
composer is fairly new on the 
musical horizon and is perhaps 
best known for his “AFRICAN 
DRUM DANCE”, a ballet for 
symphony orchestra and piano. 

CHORUS 

HASTE THEE NYMPH, from 
“L’ALLEGRO”, Handel, (C. Fis- 
cher); this excellent choral selec- 
tion is written for  eight-part 
double chorus with piano accom- 
paniment ‘ad lib’ and arranged 
by Carlton Morriss with text by 
John Milton. A large chorus is 
demanded in order to achieve the 
best possible rendition. This num- 
ber, although of great length, is 
worthy of performance as it is 
one of Handel’s best. 

AS ON THE NIGHT, Arthur 
Carr, (G. Schirmer); a three-part 
chorus for Women’s Voices has 
been arranged by the composer. 
This Christmas carol has been ad- 


apted from George Wither’s 
“Hymns and Songs of _ the 
Church”. (1623). The pastoral 


character has been kept through- 
out in the chorus and accompani- 
ment. 

GENTLE MARY, Catalan 
Folk-Song, (G. Schirmer); an ar- 
rangement of this folk-tune has 
just been made by Raymond Mc- 
Feeters for mixed chorus with 
piano accompaniment. It is ex- 
cellently arranged and_ contains 
very few skips in any voice which 
would make it practical for the 
average choir. 

BAND 

RHAPSODY, (BASED ON 
THEMES FROM THE OPERA 
“THE LEGEND OF TSAR SAL- 
TAN”, Rimsky-Korsakov, (Rus- 
sian-American Music Pub.); Rich- 
ard Mohaupt has made a fine ad- 
aptation from this opera which 
is ideal for the concert band. 
Rimsky-Korsakov is noted for his 
masterly treatment of instrument- 
ation and his works abound in 
color and vitality. You will find 
this arrangement available in both 
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concert and symphonic band. 

CONCERT DUETS, (FOR 
TWO TROMBONES), V. Blaze- 
vich, (Russian-American Music 
Publishers); trombonists will find 
this.collection of duets a welcome 
addition to their technical studies. 
The aim has been to accustom 
the student to the rapid clef 
changes and aiso to deviop his 
ear to encompass unfamiliar and 
invoived harmonic progressions. 
‘these duets are invaluable for 
the moderately advanced student 
and will aid him in acquiring a 
sence of independence together 
with keener rhythmic and _har- 
monic perception. 

CLARINET AND PIANO 

ALBUM OF CONCERT 
MUSIC, (CLARINET AND PI- 
ANO), edited by Harold L. Free- 
man, (Russian-American Music 
Publishers); the compositions in 
this album by contemporary 
Russian composers, have been se- 
lected because of their high 
musical content. They will be 
found to be equally vaiuable for 
both study and concert perfor- 
mance. 


Mills Music, Inc. 
President Sails 
By Bernard Kalban 
Jack Mills, president of 
Music, Inc., sailed for 
Friday, September 26th, aboard 
the “Queen Mary” for a month's 
visit at his publishing firm’s Lon- 
don branch, which has been in op- 


Mills 
England 


eration since April, of this year. 

Meeting with his general man- 
ager, H. G. Watkins, well known 
British music man, Mr. Mills will 
set up office policy, including the 
important function of promoting 
American composer, 
such as Morton Gould, Roy Harris, 
Leroy Anderson and Alex North, 
and his works to English and Euro- 
pean audiences. At the same time, 
Mills Music, Ltd., will act as a 
liaison between the home office 
and the British music publishers 
now controlling many Mills copy- 
rights, extending fullest coopera- 
tion in song and record exploita- 
tion, through the staff Jack Mills 
wil! organize on this present trip. 

In addition, Mr. Mills will seek 
out new works of contemporary 
British and continental composers 
for publication in the United 
States. 


the serious 


~The greatest strokes make not 
the best music. — JOHN RAY: 
English Proverbs, 1670 
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Program of— 
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Secretary Tuthill, Chairman; the 
other on the committee are E. 
William Doty of the University of 
Texas and Albert Riemenschnei- 
der, Baldwin-Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio, with president Swart- 
hout and Chairman Earl V. Moore 
of the Commission on Curricula 
added ex officio. 

FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

Tuesday, December 30 

9:30 A. M. 

Address: “The American Col- 
lege and Conservatory as a Po- 
tential Center of Creative Devel- 
opment in Music,” Howard Han- 
son. To be followed by discussion. 

Address: “Opportunities for 
Close Cooperative Effort between 
NASM and AATC.” G. W. Die- 
mer, president, American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges and 
president, Central Missouri State 
College, Warrensburg. To be fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

Address: “The Exchange Stu- 
dent Plan in the Light of Recent 
Legislation, both Operative and 
Proposed.” Harry H. Pierson, Con- 
sultant from the Institute for In- 
ternational Education, New York. 
To be followed by Discussion. 

Should time permit other top- 
ics may be presented from the 
floor. 

Report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee and election of Officers. 

JOINT SESSION, NASM, 

MTNA, AMA 
2:30 P. M. 

Panel Discussion: “The ‘Train- 
ing of Men and Women for Pro- 
fessional Music Life in America.” 

Chairman, William Schuman, 
Juilliard School of Music. 

Participating: Howard Hanson, 
Eastman School of Music; Harri- 
son Keller, New England Conser- 
vatory; D. M. Swarthout, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, and others. 

Other topics to be announced. 

4:30 P. M. Concert of Renais- 
sance Music. 

8:30 P. M. Complimentary Con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Orchestra Hall, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor, for all 
convention delegates. 

The programs of the Music 
Teachers National Association, the 
American Musicological Associa- 
tion and other participating organ- 
izations will follow on December 
31, January 1 and 2. 

The Association is the only na- 
tional accrediting body for educa- 
tional institutions in the field of 
music in the United States, and 
has been influential in improving 
musical standards during the past 
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two decades, institutional mem- 
bership being granted only after 
a thorough examination of each 
applying school by the Commis- 
sion on Curricula. A considerable 
number of applications for mem- 
bership have been received during 
the past year and these schools 
have been visited by NASM ex- 
aminers. Those accepted by the 
Association will be announced at 
the Boston meeting. 

Officers of the Association are 
President, Donald M. Swarthout 
of the University of Kansas; Sec- 
retary, Burnet C. Tuthill, of the 
Memphis College of Music; Treas- 
urer, Peter Stam, Jr., of Wheaton 
College; Regional vice-presidents, 
Mrs. Janet D. Schenck of the Man- 
hattan School of Music, Karl O. 
Kuersteiner of the Florida State 
College, Arthur C. Becker of De 
Paul University and Max Swarth- 
out of the University of Southern 
California. 





Breathing for— 
(Continued from page 25) 





of the diaphragm, which, while 
resulting in an outward  move- 
ment of the lower ribs, mostly in 
the back, and a slight sense of ex- 
pansion at its frontal point, is not 
sufficient to disturb the elastical- 
ly-firm position of the abdominal 
wall. This should give the singer 
a sense of balanced power and a 
feeling of exhilarated buoyancy 
which, if maintained throughout 
the phrase, results in breath econ- 
omy and the valued sense of sup- 
port, so often mentioned in the 
voice studio. 

During the act of singing, if 
the breath is free, the diaphragm 
will return to its original position, 
gradually, quietly, and without 
disturbance to the column of 
tone. And there will be no col- 
lapse of the chest or the expand- 
ed rib walls. Indeed, these _resili- 
ent walls furnish the resistance to 
the upward coursing breath, that 
is necessary to the maintenance 
of that sense of exhilarated buoy- 
ancy mentioned above. If, how- 
ever, this condition of buoyant 
strength within the body, sags or 
gives way, the task of maintain- 
ing the pitch level and the legato 
flow of tone is thrown upon the 
throat, which immediately tenses 
in self defense. Singers who thus 
maintain the pitch level and the 
tone duration with this involun- 
tary compensatory contraction of 
throat muscles are legion. 

The practice of teaching breath- 
ing exercises, which emphasizes 
diaphragmatic or other obvious 
muscular movements, is harmful. 
They disturb the conditions es- 


lished in the posture, and_ inter- 
fere with the normal response of 
the breathing system to the de- 
mands of singing. If there is ab- 
normal expansion in __ inhaling, 
there is sure to be some buckling 
or collapse when exhaling, result- 
ing in the rapid flow of breath, 
with consequent nervousness and 
tension. It must be clear then, as 
the late Louis Bachner so aptly 
states in his book “Dynamic 
Singing”, that we “breathe be- 
cause we sing,” and not that we 
“sing because we __ breathe”. 
Breathing for singing must be in- 
voluntary, quiet, undisturbed, 
without gasping or clutching for 
air, As Mr. Melchior _ says, 
“breathe like a baby”. However, 
if the buoyant sense of support is 
to be maintained during a partic- 
ularly demanding phrase, there 
must be strength in that buoyant 
sense. Since the strength is not to 
be voluntarily supplied, it follows 
that it must be developed through 
steadily-disciplined practice, and 
under the watchful eve of a re- 
liable teacher. When that devel- 
opment is not adequate to the de- 
mands of the vocal literature, a 
battle develops between the at- 
tempt to sustain the support and 
the instinctive compensatorv § ten- 
sion in the throat, often resulting 
in vocal unsteadiness and fatigue. 
This difficulty is often encounter- 
ed by teachers who find their stu- 
dents insisting on singing vocal 
literature for which their develop- 
ment is not yet adequate. Much 
of the difficulty with vocal un- 
steadiness and inadequate breath 
control could have been avoided, 
If students had been willing to 
advance slowly and more thor- 
oughly in the beginning. 

In good breathing most of the 
emphasis rests upon the posture. 
But even in this seemingly simple 
matter there is much liability to 
err. In establishing the — ideal 
erectness, there is often a tenden- 
cy to lift and to contract, volun- 
tarily, the abnormal muscles. 
This, as Mr. John Wilcox points 
out, results in practically “break- 
ing in two parts in the middle, 
whereas there can be no support 
unless the torso is allowed to rest 
in its pelvic cradle”. This does 
not mean pressure downward, but 
rather a poised comfortable sense 
of repose, in direct contrast to the 
prevalent tendency to an over- 
relaxed and sagging body. Mr. 
John Charles Thomas, an exem- 
plary breather, was once over- 
heard to say: “Before a_ big 
phrase, I inhale until I can feel 
it in my back, then I rest in it as 
if it were a hammock.” 

In conclusion, it would seem 
that the singer’s breathing, to be 
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correct, must be natural. To be 
natural it must be involuntary, 
and yet if it is to be adequate to 
the demand for range, power and 
the sustained line in singing, it 
must be developed in terms of 
the strength required to maintain 
that delicate sense of vocal equi- 
librium, known as support. This 
desirable end can only be realiz- 
ed through a development gained 
through disciplined practice, al- 
ways keeping in mind that we 
“breathe because we sing’, rather 
than that “we sing because we 
breathe.” 


Dr. John C. Wilcox 
Passes In Denver 


As the Southwestern Musician 





goes to press, we have requested 
our printer to include’ the an- 
nouncement, which we have iust 
received, that our beloved friend 
and one of America’s distinguish- 
ed teachers of singing, Dr. John 
C. Wilcox of Colorado Springs, 
has just passed away. The Editor 
and Mrs. Harlan knew Dr. and 
Mrs. Wilcox since 1928 and loved 
them both very close'y, for rarely 
did we see Dr. Wilcox separated 
from Mrs. Wilcox. He was truly 
one of the really great singer 
teachers of this century. He was 
® large and very handsome man, 
physically. But, more important, 
he was an intellectual giant, a 
great teacher, and a great humani- 
tarian. Dr. Wilcox truly loved peo- 
ple everywhere and at all times. 
He was always warm-hearted and 
cordial with his pupils and friends. 
Music and the National Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Singing will 
miss the inspiring leadership of 
this great optimist. Dr. Wilcox 
had promised an article on sing- 
ing for the December issue of 
Southwestern Musician. Early in 
November, after he had gone to 
the hospital in Denver for his op- 
eration, he had dictated a_ letter 
through Mrs. Wilcox to notify us 
that his article would be delayed 
indefinitely because of the pro- 
posed operation. We wrote him a 
letter and told him to get well 
and that the article could come 
later, for we wanted his presence 
at our Conventions in Boston. May 
God bless Mrs. Wilcox and the 
gifted daughter. Your husband 
and father was one of the great 
men of his time. 





Music hath charms to soothe 
a savage breast, 

To soften rocks, or bend a 
knotted oak. — WILLIAM CON- 
GREVE: The Mourning Bride, I, 
1697 
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Offers 


Music degree. 


1947-48 
Piano Violin 
Gladys Calder Francis Buebendorf 
Brooks ; Alfred Schade 
Miriam Ullrich Hans Wagner 
Wagner 


Dorothy Kaliff 

Ruth Morris 

Lee Norrell 

Mary Beth Mewborn 


Viola 


Francis Buebendorf 


‘Cello 


Voice Martha McCrory 
John Seagle 

Joseph Burger 
Vida Jacobson 


Ralph Ewing 


Horn 

Maxwell Saibel 
Trumpet 

Music Theory : 


Marjorie Walthall 
Francis Buebendorf 
Douglas Williamson 


Charles F. Jones 


Trombone 


Harry L. Klayman 


Music Appreciation 
Albert Herff-Beze 
Clarinet 


Oboe 


August Fantilli 





TRINITY UNIVERSITY 


Expert training in the fields of Opera, Radio, Concert, Music Com- 
position, Band, Orchestra, Church Music and Public School Music, 
leading to either the Bachelor of Arts degree or the Bachelor of 


Trinity University Music Faculty 


Organ 


Carl F. Pfatteicher 
Mary Beth Mewborn 


Tympani 

Simon Brown 
Flute 

Donald McDonald 
Clarinet 

Michael Balnemones 
Bassoon 

Ruth Morris 

String Bass 

Elwood Rossi 


Saxophone 
Vernon Elliott 


For information write to Ralph Ewing, Director of the Department 
of Music, Trinity University, San Antonio, Texas. 














Just Published! 


AN EXCITING PROGRAM 


Richard Hohaupt 





NUMBER 


SWORD DANCE 


from “‘Gayanne Ballet’’ by ARAM KHACHATURIAN—Adapted by 


BAND ORCHESTRA 
Symphonic $6.50 Full _. $3.69 
Standard 4.50 Small ons mae 
Condensed Score 1.25 Piano Conductor -50 
Parts, each .50 Parts, each .30 
Instrumental Music: 

CELLO AND PIANO 
TCHAIKOVSKY-GRUNES—Valse Sentimentale, Op. 51, No. 6 -75 
CLARINET AND PIANO 

TCHEREPNINE—Esquisse, Op. 45, No. 6 (Adapted by Simeon 
Bellison) 1.00 
TWO TROMBONES 
BLAZEVICH—Concert Duets (Annotations by Walter Beeler) 2.50 


Complete catalogs furnished upon request 


Russian-American Music Publishers, Ince. 


19 West 44th Street, New York, 18, N. Y. 
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Trinity University Activities 


DR. JOSEPH CLOKEY, emi- 
nent American composer who has 
been guest of Trinity University 
for the past week, conducted the 
southwest premier of his latest 
choral work, The Temple, Sun- 
day afternoon, October 19th, at 
the Laurel Heights Methodist 
Church. 


This composition, based on a 
cycle of 17th century poems of 
George Herbert, was performed 
by a chorus of 100 voices and ac- 
companied by orchestra and or- 
gan. 

The chorus was composed of 
the Trinity University Choir and 
the Laurel Heights Methodist 
Church Choir under the direction 
of Ralph Ewing, director of the 
music department at Trinity Uni- 
versity. The work was accompan- 
ied by the Trinity University Or- 
chestra under the direction of Dr. 
Otto Wick. Miss Mary Beth Mew- 
born of the organ department was 
at the organ. 

The subtle, mystic and meta- 
physical style of George Herbert 
in his description of the Temple 
has been glorified and vivified in 
the musical setting of Dr. Clokey. 

John Seagle, baritone and _ art- 
ist teacher of voice at Trinity 
University, was presented in a 
recital Wednesday evening in the 
Trinity University auditorium. 

This third concert in the Trin- 
ity Faculty Artist Series was at- 
tended by an enthusiastic and 
representative audience of stu- 
dents, faculty and local and out 
of town guests. 

The program, which included 
three well-chosen groups of songs 
from the work of the old masters 
as well as the modern and con- 
temporary composers, exempli- 
fied Mr. Seagle’s skill in program 
planning as well as his technique 
in artistic performance. 

The seldom heard aria, “Silent 
Worship,” from the opera ”Ptole- 
my” by Handel was a pleasing 
opening for the program and was 
superbly interpreted. The only 
departure from the classics in his 
first group was the “Pilgrim 
Song” by Tschaikowsky which 
was performed in good musical 
taste and with appropriate dra- 
matic expression. 

The second group of songs 
sung by Mr. Seagle featured 
beautiful example of the Early 
French school. His singing of the 
“Air de Joconde” by Nicolai 
would have demonstrated to the 
most severe critic both his im- 
peccable musicianship and his in- 
herent skill in recreating song. In 
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this composition the composer ex- 
pressed his desire to know why 
more songs were not’ written 
about eating rather than drinking 
because eating is more necessary 
and much more enjoyable. 

The ever-popular “Largo al 
Factotum,” from the opera “The 
Barber of Seville,” by Rossini, 
was skillfully performed by the 
artist and demonstrated his agili- 
ty in both diction and vocal dex- 
terity to the thorough amusement 
and enjoyment of the entire audi- 
ence. 

The program closed with Hely- 
Hutchinson's satirical and para- 
doxical setting of “Old Mother 
Hubbard,” the well-known nurs- 
ery rhyme, in the style of Handel 
after which the audience demand- 
ed several encores. 

Mr. Seagle’s manner of pre- 
senting his program was most 
pleasing. The informal comments 
about his selections, inserted from 
time to time, added to the pleas- 
ure of the evening. 

He was ably and 
supported in this program by 
Marvin McGee, accompanist, a 
new member of the music staff 
at Trinity University whose con- 
tribution to the program was gra- 
ciously acknowledged by Mr. 
Seagle and appreciated by the au- 
dience. 


artistically 


May’s Music— 
(Continued from page 6) 


pectations. 

In the new set-up, the over-all 
length of May’s is 142 feet and 
the lower floor is 50 feet wide. 
The wall still remains between 
the previous two 25 foot fronts 
and entrance is gained from one 
building to the other by means 
of arches between the buildings. 
The mezzanine extends over the 
one story section toward the rear. 
The second floor is 25 feet by 
142 feet. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. A. May found- 
ed May’s in Albuquerque over 
thirty years ago. It started as 
May’s Repair Shop on West Gold 
Avenue, specializing in musical 
instrument repairs. The company 
later moved to larger quarters op- 
posite the post office where pi- 
anos and musical merchandise 
were retailed. May’s Music Shop 
prospered at this location during 
the early and middle 1920’s. The 
store was moved back on West 
Gold Avenue where it weathered 
the depression. 

In 1933 Bernie May, the son 


(Continued on “Page 33) 
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yet had great ability and 
ingenuity. Cramer was greatly 
admired by Beethoven for his le- 
gato touch. As teachers, concert 
performers themselves and _inter- 
ested in the making of instru- 
ments, these two had wide influ- 
ence. They labored assiduously to 
develop the piano and their stud- 
ies have been the basis ot piano 
piaying up to the present era. 
ihis is especialiy true of the 
“Gradus” of Clementi. 

{he piano, however, up to the 
turn of the nineteenth century was 
not thought of as a solo instru- 
ment even with the development 
of the keyboard. And no wonder; 
it was only in 1783 that the two 
pedals were introduced. What 
would the modern pianist do 
without pedals? ‘lhe objective of 
playing soft and loud (piano e 
torte) had been a mainspring in 
the search for pertecting the ham- 
mered instrument, the piano, but 
now this was not enough. Com- 
position pushed its resources. 

In 1795 in Engiand the harpsi- 
chord had been removed from 
the kings band and replaced by 
the piano which greatly increas- 
ed its prestige. At this time Lud- 
wig van Beethoven began to at- 
tract attention on the continent. 
His advent was well-timed for his 
instrument was the piano. He 
wrote for it and he played it. He 
needed its sonorities to give forth 
his profound utterances. John 
Broadwod of London, noted pi- 
ano maker of his time, presented 
Beethoven in 1817 with a six- 
octave piano which was an in- 
creased range. All of Beethoven’s 
works and even those of Chopin 
and Schumann can _ be played 
within the compass of six and a 
fourth octaves. The imagination 
of the artist must still have found 
limited expression on the instru- 
ment, however, for it was not un- 
til 1851 when a Russian exhibit- 
ed at an exposition an overstrung 
piano that this feature came into 
use. This greater length of string 
and other mechanical features 
made possible fuller and more 
sonorous tone. 

Chickering and Sons of Bos- 
ton, first piano manufacturers in 
America (founded in 1823), ac- 
cepted this new device about 18- 
53. Steinway followed in 1859 
and American contributions have 
been added since. 


Beethoven was the teacher of 
Carl Czerny who was the teacher 
of Liszt and so the mantle in the 
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art of piano playing decended. 
Franz Liszt explored the resour- 
ces of the piano to their greatest 
depth. His career ended in 1886. 

Today, in 1947, we have many 
excellent pianists who doubtless 
play as well as Liszt but none 
have been able to add a startling 
contribution to what has been 
said on the piano at the turn of 
the century or after the period 
of Debussy. 

Science now, has the know- 
ledge to make unbelievable 
changes and improvements in our 
instruments of all sorts. We must 
gird our loins as an art and a 
profession to be ready for great 
strides of progress. It will be the 
problem of teachers, composers, 
concert players, manufacturers 
and dealers. Such vital changes 
as can be effected will alter bus- 
siness set-ups, alter techniques, 
require new repertoires and dis- 
turb composers—if the changes are 
desirable and accepted. 

We are told that the means 
are at hand by which any sound 
known to nature or in art that 
may possibly have musical signif- 
icance can be “adequately de- 
fined, described, specified, mea- 
sured, analyzed and constructed.” 
In the piano, means are already 
at hand to provide a mechanism 
which will sustain tone at even 
loudness whereas at present it 
decreases in volume when _ the 
key is struck. There are means 
to eliminate noises which now 
affect the tone. Whole orchestras 
of tone may be operated by a 
single central control. The horse- 
and-buggy change to the air- 
plane may be no greater than 
what we may expect in the future 
of musical instruments. We must 
be ready for controlled progress. 
This much we know, that the 
thoughts of the great composers 
will be handed down as_ they 
have been from earliest times. 
That which is worthy to survive 
will be cherished and adapted 
to use. We can only surmise what 
changes will be made in our in- 
struments, but stupid we will be 
if some of the great advances of 
science in the field of sound are 
not brought into use. This much 
we may be sure of, we will al- 
ways have music and in the glor- 
ious anticipation of great music 
let us go forward. 





“An old millionaire had waited 
a long time for his daughters to 
get ready for a concert. Finally he 
shouted upstairs: “What a time 
you girls take! Look at me—a bit 
of cotton in each ear, and I’m 
ready’.”—David Bispham. 


The Messiah Is Presented By 
Howard Payne College Chorus 


The first of four Christmas 
season presentations of Handel's 
“Messiah” by the Howard Payne 
Chorus were held the last week 
of November in the First Baptist 
Church at Goldthwaite and at the 
Melwood Baptist Church of 
Brownwood, respectively. 

Other performances were Mon- 
day, December 1, in the Mims 
Auditorium on the Howard Payne 
Campus, and Sunday, December 
14, at 7:30 p.m. at the First Bap- 
tist Church of Brownwood. 

Several Brownwood _ citizens 
joined the college students to 
form a chorus of 106 voices for 
the program. Practice started sev- 
eral weeks ago under the direc- 
tion of Dr. H. Grady Harlan, 
Chairman, Department of Mu- 
sic, Howard Payne College. 

Students sang the solos for the 
first two presentations; and guest 
singers were assigned the solo 
parts for the last two perform- 
ances. 

The student soloists included 
Mrs. C. D. Pederson and Carolyn 
Grill, sopranos; Marjorie Brooks, 


contralto; Robert Milam, tenor; 
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Composer: “The Hills of Home” 





and many other songs. 





SOUTHERN MUSIC COMPANY 
SAN ANTONIO 6, TEXAS, 


takes pride in announcing that it has complete stocks of all 


OSCAR J. FOX 
songs. 


If these songs are not available at your local dealer, write us for 
prompt handling 


and Luther Langford, Baritone. 

Guest soloists were Miss Doro- 
thy Forrester and Miss Elizabeth 
Angier of Fort Worth, sopranos; 
Miss Roxie Hagopian, head of the 
Daniel Baker Department — of 
Voice, contralto; John — Patrick 
Graham, tenor; and Gabriel Fran- 
see, baritone. Both Mr. Graham 
and Mr. Fransee are from the 
Howard Payne Voice Depart- 
ment. 

Mrs. Luther Langford, piano 
instructor at Howard Payne, was 
the accompanist for all four con- 
certs. 

Music has charm alone for 
peaceful minds. — ALEXANDER 
POPE: Sappho to Phanon, 1712 


(Music) is a principal means 
of glorifying our merciful Creator, 
it heightens our devotion, it gives 
delight and ease to our traveler, 
it expelleth sadness and heaviness 
of spirit, preserveth people in 
concord and amity, allayeth fierce- 
ness and anger, and lastly, is the 
bes: physic for many melancholy 
diseses. — HENRY PEACHAM: 


The Compleat Gentleman, 1622 
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of the founders, purchased an in- 
terest in May’s and became man- 
ager. The store then moved to its 
present location, 514 West Cen- 
tral, and became known as May’s 
Music Co. Shortly afterwards 
electrical appliances were added. 
Reasons For Growth 


ment and the establishment of a 
firm policy dedicated to selling 
only quality merchandise and 
giving service after the sale, May’s 
enjoyed a very steady growth. 

In 1936 May’s became _incor- 
porated, and the designation was 
added to the firm’s name. Today 
the store is known to thousands 
of its customers as May’s, a music 
and appliance store. May's Mu- 
sic Co., Inc., is also registered as 


However it has no _ connection 
with any other company and is 
entirely home owned and operat- 
ed with a number of employees 
as stockholders. 

May’s has_ contributed many 
new approaches to modern mer- 
chandising and profit - sharing 
plans to the music and appliance 
industry on a nationwide scale. 
These progressive plans also ac- 
count for the rapid growth of 


better known music and appli- 
ance stores in the United States. 
The New Establishment 

As visitors approach the new 
May’s Music and Appliance Store, 
they will immediately recognize 
the exterior as one of the most 
modern in the city of Albuquer- 
que. The clever blending of a 
single and a two story building, 
to make it appear as one unit, in 





With a progressive manage- The .May Co. of New Mexico. 








Grand Piano Display 


this company. May’s is one of the (Continued on Page 41) 
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COOPERSMITH EDITION OF “MESSIAH” 
CORRECTS MANY OLD ERRORS 


Students, teachers, artists, and conductors have great reason to 
rejoice over the publication, by Carl Fischer, Inc., of Dr. ]. M. Coop- 
ersmith’s new edition of Handel’s MESSIAH. It has been proclaimed 
“the most scholarly in existence”, and at the same time, “the most 
practical”, for it includes all of the versions Handel wrote for varying 
levels of performance. 


It has also been called “the definitive edition”, for besides its 
completeness, we believe it is as correct as research can make it. Dr. 
Coopersmith, for many years a student of Handel’s works, collated 
all available source material, some autographic, some transcribed by 
John Christopher Smith, the composer’s amanuensis. Careful study 
of this material, and of Handel's other works, has given the editor a 
deep insight into the composer's intent, not only at the original per- 
formance, but also at every other performance in which he directed 
his own composition. Using this knowledge, Dr. Coopersmith has 
striven to correct all the many corruptions that have crept into the 
text and music over the centuries, and to present an historically ac- 
curate edition. 


The appendix including all the authentic variations of the MES- 
SIAH will bring it within the scope of many organizations that have 
previously been unable to attempt it. For his own performance, 
Handel often made changes in the music to fit the abilities of the 
executants. Some versions are easier than others, some for basically 
different performing media. Together with these variations, Dr. 
Coopersmith has included directions for proper instrumental accom- 
paniment, the most felicitous excisions if a cut performance is de- 
sired, and metronomic markings based on his study of Handel's com- 
plete works. 


Dr. Coopersmith, until] recently a professor at the University of 
Texas, is internationally recognized as the leading Handel authority 
of the day. His research has been so extensive that he has assem- 
bled enough unpublished Handel material to fill many volumes, and 
he has written numerous articles on Handel for scholarly journals 
both here and abroad. 


He was born in New York City in 1903, and received his early 
education there. In 1929 he was graduated from New York Univer- 
sity with a B. S. degree, and subsequently was awarded an M. A. 
from Columbia University and a Ph.D. from Harvard University. 
He received the Schepp Foundation Scholarship, the John K. Paine 
Traveling Fellowship, the Charles E. Ditson Traveling Fellowship, 
and the Juilliard Foundation Grant. 


The results of his Handelian research constitutes a contribution 
of permanent value to musical culture. To quote from a review in 
the Los Angeles “Times” for August 17, 1947: 


“This scholarly work is bound to become the definitive version 
of ‘Messiah’ for a long time to come, if not forever, and, therefore, it 
is not too early to run up warning signals to conductors and choral 
bodies against perpetrating the old errors and misconceptions which 
have long disfigured performances of the greatest of oratorios. . 
(It) should be an indispensable guide for all directors, singers, and 
students, and it is fervently hoped that it will contribute to raising 
the now generally deplorable level of performance of one of the 
greatest masterpieces of all music.” 


The Coopersmith edition is available at music stores everywhere. 
Prices are: Vocal Score 1.25; Christmas Section 1.00; Choruses 
only 1.00. 
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Brief History Of 
Southern Music 
Company Related 


By Vernon Mayfield 


In the early °30’s Mr. Milton 
Fink, now General Manager of 
Southern Music Company, became 
associated with the Southern Jew- 
elry Company in the establish- 
ment of a Band Instrument De- 
partment. Soon he visualized the 
coming demand for band and or- 
chestra instruments in the educa- 
tional field and directed his inter- 
ests in that direction. 

By February, 1937, he also saw 
the necessity of establishing an 
up-to-date Sheet Music Depart- 
ment. He engaged John J. Bell to 
set up the stocks. Mr. Bell had 
had many years’ experience in the 
professional and commercial fields 
and was well qualified to take 
charge of the new Sheet Music 
Department. 

Organizing school bands was a 
feature of the new organization. 
Many dozens of school bands were 
started by this company. 

Personnel was constantly being 
added to care for the increase in 
business. Good service (meaning 
sufficient stock) was soon estab- 


lished. 
In these formative years of 
Southern Music Company, Mr. 


Beil originated indexing units for 
band, orchestra, choral and record 
libraries. This equipment was giv- 
en with materials purchased so im- 
mediate cataloguing could be ac- 
complished. This service has be- 
come one of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Music Department. 
Over a million and a half index 
cards have been distributed over 
the United States. At least one 
million of these cards were pur- 
chased by schools when directors 
saw the advisability of completely 
indexing their libraries. Outstand- 
ing colleges and universities use 
and advocate the use of these 
units. The Music Department now 
boasts one of the finest varieties 
of band music to be found any- 
where and issues the only com- 
plete band catalogue in the United 
States. This catalogue contains 
listings of music of over 125 pub- 
lishing houses and was compiled 
from music actually in stock, over 
8,000 titles. 

Equally fine stocks are availa- 
ble in chorus, orchestra and mis- 
cellaneous publications covering 
the entire field of music such as 
popular sheet music, dance or- 
chestrations, teaching music of all 
description for various instruments 





Teaching Materials lor all Instruments and Voice. 


Methods — Studies — Collections 





Contest Material in all classifications, for Band - Orchestra, 
Chorus, Solo and Ensemble Music as outlined for the Inter- 
scholastic League competition Festivals. 
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PRAIRIE JUMP—Hill 


TEXAS TECH ON 


830 E. Houston Street 





SWINGING ON THE RANGE-Hill 
CARNIVAL MARCH—Mesang 
PARADE—Chenette 
OH, YOU BASKETBALL—Chenette 
TIRCIS OVERTURE—Chidester 


New Bands Published by Southern 


1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 
1.00 


4.00 
Symphonic Band 6.00 


(On Texas 1948 Required Contest List) 


SOUTHERN 


and voice. An excellent library of 
texts is maintained in stock at all 
times. Schools are now served in 
ail states of the union, which at- 
tests to the fine service of this de- 
partment. 

The Merchandise Department 
has also developed in service and 
stocks. One of the finest varieties 
of band instruments and accessor- 
ies to be found anywhere is avail- 
able, and prompt and efficient ser- 
vice is assured along with a guar- 
antee of satisfaction. ‘The Mer- 
chandise Department combines 
with the Music Department in be- 
ing able to give schools a perfect 
service in the handling of their re- 
quirements. 

A new division of Southern Mu- 
sic Company is publishing. Many 
new band numbers are now avail- 
able, and soon chorus and piano 
teaching materials will be forth- 
coming. Outstanding composers 
are being featured, such as Charles 
Lee Hill, Clair W. Johnson, Dr. 
L. W. Chidester, Ed Chenette, 
Ted Mesang and others. 

The fine support given by the 
school organizations has made the 


progress of Southern Music Com-, 


pany steady throughout the last 
ten and a half years, and placed 
this organization among the first 
twenty outstanding firms in Amer- 
ica. 
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COMPLETE MUSIC SERVICE 


teady Soon! 
SHERWOOD MARCH-Milligan 


WHEN THE WORK’S ALL DONE THIS FALL—Hill 1.00 


SUMMER MEMORIES 


CONCERTO FOR A ONE ARMED 
PAPERHANGER~—Schlaback 


TO THE PIONEERS—Oveiture—Simmons 


RHUMBANA-—Simmons 


MUSIC COMPANY 
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Edwin Hughes 
studio Notes 


In addition to his teaching in 
New York, Edwin Hughes is hold- 
ing monthly teaching sessions in 
Washington, D. C. His first De- 
troit Master Class session of the 
season took place October 25-26. 
During the early part of Decem- 
ber he will judge the South Caro- 
lina State Piano Contest at Win- 
throp College and will hold classes 
in Charlotte, Greensboro and Ai- 
bemarle, N. C. 

Among the professional pupils 
of Mr. Hughes who will give 
‘Town Hall recitals this season are 
Alton Jones and Alberta Childs. 
Lois Kaplan has been engaged for 
a recital at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington. Eugenia Snow, 
in addition to recital engagements 
in the South, will be soloist on the 
regular subscription series of the 
Atlanta Symphony, February 15, 
playing the Mozart C minor Con- 
certo. Josephine Caruso, fifteen- 
year-old pianist, was soloist at the 
first concert of the newly-formed 
New York Junior Orchestra, on 
November 15, playing the Men- 
delssohn G minor Concert in mem- 
ory of the hundredth anniversary 


(Continued on Page 35) 


1.00 


Clair W. Johnson 1.00 
Symphonic Band 6.00 


2.50 
Symphonic Band 3.50 


1.00 
Symphonic Band 6.00 
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3.00 
Symphonic Band 4.00 
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San Antonio, 6, Texas 
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JENAINS ShetT MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


The Home of 
Jenkins Music Company 


ONE OF THE FEW LARGE SHEET 
MUSIC DEPARTMENTS IN THE U.S.A. 


In this department, are employed more 
than 70 people, most of whom have had 
many years’ experience in attending to 
the needs of music educators and the 
general music loving public. 


Our stock of Sheet Music, Music Books, 
Literature, and everything in music is as 
complete as it is possible to make it. 


Mail Orders Are Filled the Day Received, 
If in Our House Before 12 O’Clock 


APPROVAL MUSIC. 


music for a special occasion and do noi 

know what to order, give us a descrip- 

tion of your needs, when an expert in 

’ ! (| 1 ab ee 1} . this line will make selections, according 
JENKINS MUSIC Company, fag to your directions. 


+ “bee: 


When you need 


SPECIAL CATALOGUES. We issue 
regularly lists of SCHOOL MUSIC, EAS- 
TER, THANKSGIVING AND CHRIST- 
MAS MUSIC. 


In these catalogues are mentioned the very latest publications and 
the older ones in active demand year in and year out. The following 
catalogues should be in the hands of every Supervisor. 

SELECTED OCTAVO MUSIC. In this catalogue, only the most used 
choruses for all voices are listed. 

SCHOOL MUSIC MATERIALS. 
Supervisor might want. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC MATERIALS. Methods for all instruments, 
collections, band and orchestra materials; in fact, in this catalogue can 
be found listed everything for wood-wind and Brass music. 

If you are not now on our mailing list, write us and we will 

send you our catalogs issued from time to time. 


. , Kansas City, 
Jenkins Music Co. Missouri 


Everything in this catalogue a Music 


1217 
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The Golden} Book of Favorite Songs 
is in daily use in schools and other assem- 
blies around the world. There are reasons 
for this: among them, varied and excel- 
lent contents and low price.—35c. For 


quantity prices, see our 1947-48 catalog. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 
— Publishers of Better Music — 


435 South Wabash Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 








Marching Schedule, Region V Contest 


Saturday, December 6, 1947 
Sam Houston State College 
Huntsville 


The program below is a March- 
ing Contest for the High School 
Bands of Region V, Texas Music 
Educators Association. CC. R. 
Hackney, the enterprising Direc- 
tor, Department of Music, Sam 
Houston State College, Huntsville, 
Texas, is the Director of the Con- 
test. Professor Hackney reported 
the Judges for the occasion as Col. 
R. J. Dunn, Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, Lyle Skinner, Public Schools 
of Waco, and Vernon May- 
field, Director of the Shrine 
Band, San Antonio. It is reported 
that the Veteran Conductor, Dr. 
D. O. Wiley, Texas Tech College, 
Lubbock, was unable to accept the 
invitation extended him. Clint 
Hackney and his helpers deserve 
the commendation of all East Tex- 
as for their alertness in serving the 
needs of the School Music Pro- 
gram over that vast territory. 


AFTERNOON SCHEDULE 


Class E—Elementary Schools 

2:00 Crockett. 

Class D—Organized Less Than 
Year 

2:07 Hempstead. 

Class C—Junior High Schools 

2:14 Baytown. 

2:21 Freeport. 

2:28 Horace Mann (Goose 

Creek) 

2:35 Lamar (Bryan) 
2:42 Pasadena 

2:49 South Houston 
2:56 Texas City 
3:03 Travis (Conroe) 

Class B—High Schools (Under 200) 
3:10 Anahuac 
3:17 Barbers Hill 

vieu) 


(Mont Bel- 


7) 


Crockett 
Cypress Fairbanks 
Dayton 
Friendswood 
Groveton 
Hull-Daisetta 
Humble 
Katy 
La Marque 
Liberty 
Missouri City 
Sabine Pass 
Sugarland 
4:54 Trinity 
Class I—High School (951 and up) 
5:01 Beaumont 
5:08 Robert E. Lee (Goose 
Creek) 
5:15 Orange 
NIGHT SCHEDULE 


Class A—High School (200-499 
Inc.) 
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7:15 Alvin 
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22 Angleton 

29 Brenham 

Caldwell 

43 Cedar Bayou 

:00 Conroe 

1:57 Freeport 

8:04 French High (Beaumont) 

8:11 Huntsville 

8:18 Livingston 

8:25 Navasota 

8:32 Nederland 

Richmond 

8:46 Stephen F. Austin (Bryan) 

8:53 Texas City 

9:00 West Columbia 

Class AA—High School (500-950 
Inc.) 

9:07 Galena Park 

9:14 Pasadena 
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Edwin Hughes— 
(Continued from page 34) 


of the composer's death. On No- 
vember 20, Miss Caruso played 
the Beethoven C major Concerto 
with Yonkers Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and during the same 
month gave a broadcast of the 
Schubert D major Sonata over 
Station WNYC and played two 
groups at a benefit concert in Car- 
negie Recital Hall. Nancy Wis- 
well, who gave a highly successful 
recital in Halifax, N. S., last sum, 
mer, will make a tour of the Mari- 
time Provinces this season. 

Among recent appointments of 
Hughes pupils are those of Theo- 
dore Walstrum as head of the mu- 
sic department of the University 
of Wyoming, and Margaret Mac- 
Donough as a member of the fac- 
ulty of Limestone College. Mas- 
ters degrees were _ granted by 
Teachers College of Columbia 
University last summer to the fol- 
lowing Hughes pupils majoring in 
piano: Margaret MacDonough, 
Mary Coons, Helen Johnson and 
James H. Ralston. 

Five Texas pianists attended 
Edwin Hughes’ New York Master 
Class this past summer. 

Music is almost as dangerous as 
gunpowder; and it may be requires 
looking after no less than the press 
or the mint. “Tis possible a pub- 
lic relations might not be amiss. — 
JEREMY COLLIER: A_ Short 
View of the Immorality and Pro- 
faneness of the English State, 
intro. 1698 


The sweetness and delightful- 
ness of music has a natural power 
to lenify melancholy passions. — 
INCREASE MATHER: —Remark- 
able Providences, VIII, 1684 
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National Guild Of Piano Teachers 


(Two hundred-fifty centers covering every State in the Union) 
Irl Allison, Mus. D, Founder—President, Box 1113, Austin, Texas 


From Grace White 
New York 

Dear Southwestern Musician: 

To attempt to write about the 
present concert season here in 
New York is to essay a descrip- 
tion of behemoth. Of course, the 
Philharmonic, the Philadelphia 
and the Boston orchestras are 
giving superb performances of 
their standard repretoire, and oc- 
casionally give a hearing to a new 
American work. The Metropolitan 
has opened with Mrs. X wearing 
“the new look,” (whatever that 
is!). Mendelssohn’s centennial is 
influencing programs somewhat, 
with a relief from too much Cho- 
pin, and the Bach specialists are 
heaving out, not occasional whole 
Bach programs, but series upon 
series. Certain events, in New 
York, just as anywhere else, have 
caught the public eye. 

The Little Orchestra, under 
leadership of Thomas Scherman, 
sold out Town Hall long before 
the opening of the season, and 
also the enormous Brooklyn Acad- 
emy. Now, if you want to go, and 
are not a subscriber you must 


know which of your friends are 
going to be out of town and pro- 
position them for their seats! It 
is just what it says, a little orches- 
tra of thirty-five hand-picked mu- 
sicians, who are presenting sel- 
dom-heard works of all periods. 
The next concert will feature 
Vronsky and Babin, joined by 
Mme Rosina Lhevinne (a new 
member of the Guild) in the Mo- 
zart Concerto for Three Pianos. 

The Festival of the Three Con- 
certs Devoted to the Music of 
Ernest Bloch given at the Juilliard 
School of Music, was attended 
by audiences of distinguished 
people who applauded, with en- 
thusiasm, the works presented by 
guest artists, faculty members, 
and students. Mr. Bloch, who, 
since 1917 has made this country 
his home, lives in Oregon, and at 
the last minute was prevented by 
illness from attending; but his 
daughter, Suzanne, and many 
famous pupils, and friends were 
present. 

Another event of musical sig- 
nificance was the annual dinner 
of the Leschetizky Association of 





THE PARENTS’ PART 


Piano Study 


Piano Study 
By William Ehhardt-Snyder 
1018 North Market 
Wichita, Kansas 

William Erhardt-Snyder, Guild 
member of Wichita, Kansas, has 
had notable study, as a pupil of 
Sherwood, Leschetizky, Fuchs, 
Borowski, Widor, Carl, and No- 
ble. His teaching experience in 
Milliken and Wichita Universities 
gives a note of authority to what 
he has to say on this much-dis- 
cussed question. 


A good beginning is half the 
battle, but many parents are in 
doubt as to how to start their 
child in music. The little child 
five or six years old is naturally 
inclined to music and curious to 
know how to “work” the mysteri- 
ous black and white keys. He ex- 
periments for himself but soon 
realizes he needs proper guid- 
ance. 

Now that we as a nation are 
more or less convinced that most 
children should have training in 
music, just as they have training 
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in reading and writing, the con- 
stant interest and encouragement 
of the parents is vital. 

Mother says to teacher, “She 
didn’t practice this week. I wish 
you would be more strict with 
her.” But how can the teacher 
force the child to go over her les- 
son daily when the lesson, gen- 
erally, is only weekly? Cant 
mother spare a quarter of an 
hour daily to sit with, and to en- 
courage, not necessarily teach, 
the child? 

Then mother says, “i dont 
know anything about music and 
can't help.” But she can help if 
she realizes how simple the be- 
ginnings are. Only the first seven 
letters of the alphabet are used 
in all music and constitute the 
names of the piano keys. The fig- 
ures are one to four for counting 
the time and one to five to num- 
ber the fingers. If the mother at- 
tends the lessons, she can easily 
see what the teacher wants done, 
daily, between the lessons. She 
can watch over the home prac- 
tice. 


Grace White, Representative and Editor, 527W 12I1st St., New York 


America at the handsome new 
Lostus Club. Mr. and Mrs. Benno 
Moiseiwitsch, back in America 
after ten years in England, were 
the guests of honor. Mrs. Walter 
Golde (Deith Golde) is the gra- 
cious president, and Mr. Edwin 
Hughes, the sparkling toastmas- 
ter. So many of this group are 
Guild members, that there is not 
space to enumerate them. 

Six internationally famous pian- 
ists are playing here in one week. 
The National Federation winner, 


William Masselos, pupil of Carl 
Friedburg, is giving his Carnegie 
Hall recital. Nine very fine play- 
ers are giving third and fourth 
New York performances. There 
are several who are making first 
bows during this week. All of 
these are pianists. No effort shall 
be made to count singers, violin- 
ists, cellists, nor any of the other 
halls nor the odd dates such as 
swing recitals at 5:30 and mid- 
night. New York is in a musical 
whirlpool. 


Dr. Silvio Scionti’s Pupil Is 
Winner Of New York Contest 


Texas has won over the entire 
United States in 
winner of the highest award, and 


producing the 


the largest number of winners of 
various awards in the Piano Ex- 
cellence Prize contest conducted 
in New York this November by 
the Guild. Albert 
Denton, Texas, won first place in 
the artist class, and will make his 
Town Hall appearance February 
26. He is a student of Dr. Silvio 
Scionti, North Texas State Col- 
lege. Dr. Scionti also trained as 
Collegiate winners Mary Nan 
Hudgins, Jim Bob Floyd, and 
Mary Lou Colvin; winners in the 
High School Diploma group, Bar- 
ton Cantrell and Connie Cover. 


Gillespie, of 


The runner-up with Mr. Gilles- 
pie is Selma Mednikov, pupil of 
Carl Friedberg, and a graduate 
of Julliard School of Music. Other 
states which have produced win- 
ners in this contest are Florida, 
Illinois, | Michigan, Minnesota, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, 
Virginia, and Washington. There 
were 25,000 pupils in the regular 
non-competitive auditions, con- 
ducted in the spring. Only dip- 
loma winners of High School 
graduates and beyond, were per- 
mitted to enter. The contest was 
announced late in the spring; 
nevertheless, the entries poured in 
to New York up to the last 
minute. The winners in each class 
represented about one fifth of the 
final eligible entrants. 

The judges were Roger Laf- 
ferty of the New York Times; 
David Saperton, son-in-law of 
Godowsky, and assistant at Cur- 
tis Institute of Josef Hofmann’s 
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for seventeen years, now consul- 
tant at Carnegie Hall; Alfred Mi- 
rovitch who won the Rubenstein 
medal at St. Petersburg Conserv- 
atory and has since played in 37 
countries; Deith Golde, pupil of 
Leschetizky and Paderewski who 
made his debut in London; Har- 
old Henry who has plaved on 
three continents; Ralph Leopold, 
five years assistant to Mme Step- 


anoff in Berlin; Ernesto Beru- 
men, pupil of Leschetizky and 
business partner of Frank La- 


Forge; Julia Broughton, president 
of N. Y. Piano Teachers Con- 
gress; and Professor Angela Wes- 
cher who formerly taught in Vien- 
na Conservatory and is now a 
member of the faculty of New 
York College of Music. Such a 
list represents a wide diversity of 
thought. They met in groups of 
three and voted. Each contestant 
held a number. The judges were 
given no information on the geo- 
graphical location of either the 
student or of the teacher. It is 
interesting that they agreed unani- 
mously in their voting. 

The Guild will stage a luncheon 
on New Year's Day at the M. T.- 
N. A. convention in Boston. Dr. 
Edwin Hughes, Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Music Coun- 
cil, president of the Bohemian 
club, vice-president of the Les- 
chetizky Association, and _teach- 
er of faculty members of Juilliard 
School of Music and Columbia 
University, has consented to be 
master of ceremonies at this event. 
The people attending the conven- 
tion who wish to attend the din- 
ner are urged to make reserva- 
tions as soon as possible at Stat- 
ler Hotel, Boston. 
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Coopersmith Edition Of Messiah 


If the Bishop of London had 
not prohibited action and scenery 
in any musical work based on a 
Bible story, Handel’s MESSIAH, 
the famous Christmas oratorio 
that has acquired current interest 
through a new edition, edited by 
J. M. Coopersmith and published 
by Carl Fischer, Inc., might nev- 
er have been written. When this 
ban first went into effect in 1732 
the success of Handel’s sacred op- 
era, ESTHER, performed without 
action or secenery—thus becoming 
the concert oratorio—led the com- 
poser to confine himself to this 
type of composition and, nine 
years later, to produce the MES- 
SIAH, the masterwork that has 
probably had more performances 
than any other in the history of 
music. 

Even with the best 
when a work has been consist- 
ently performed and has_ been 
edited and re-edited for over 200 


intentions, 


years, variants in both the text 
and the music are_ inevitable. 
Hande! himself made various al- 


accommodate — the 
singers at different performances 
and sincere — his Mozart, 
Robert = Franz, Prout, 
and many others have made ad. 
ditions, excisions, or 
the text, the orchestral accom- 
paniment, the vocal ornamenta- 
tion, the keys used, etc. 


terations to 


time, 
Ebenezer 


changes in 


Dr. Coopersmith, one of the 
greatest living Handelian authori- 
ties, has tried to rid the MES- 
SIAH of a number of the mis- 
takes that have come down from 
the original publication (1767 by 
Randall and Abel) and from the 
spurious traditions that followed. 
Original sources, including the 
autographed copies at the British 
and Fitzwilliam Museums togeth- 
er with the interesting and com- 
plete transcript owned by the 
Rosenbach Company of New 
York, were used as the basis for 
this edition, which contains not 
only the work as it is usually per- 
formed but also every known va- 
riant of the separate excerpts (the 
latter appear as supplementary 
material in the appendix and are 
numbered to correspond with the 
versions in the body of the work). 

The significance of Dr. Coop- 
ersmith’s research is emphasized 
by the fact that enthusiastic com- 
ments have been received from 
leaders in all fields of musical en- 
deavor. To mention only a few, 
Leopold Stokowski considers it an 
“important addition to everything 
concerning this monumental mu- 
sic’; A. L. Jacobs, Director of 
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Music for the Church Federation 
of Los Angeles, recommends this 
edition “in preference to all oth- 
ers’. 

One of the most interesting 
press reviews, which recently ap- 
peared in the Los _ Angeles 
“Times”, included the following: 

“This scholarly work is bound 
to become the definitive version 
of ‘Messiah’ for a long time to 
come, if not forever, and, there- 
fore, it is not too early to run up 
warning signals to conductors and 
choral bodies against perpetrating 
the old errors and misconceptions 
which have long disfigured per- 
formances of the greatest of ora- 
tories.” 

Yes, after 200 vears, Handel's 
MESSIAH has again become front 
page news. 


Problems of— 
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factor has discouraged the school 


orchestra more than the cheap 
German violin. The inside work- 
manship, the part that counts 
musicaily, has always been the 


roughest and most unfinished pos- 
sible. These instruments simply 
tone. A good — cornet, 
trombone, or ciarinet has 
always cost from $75 to $150. 
Such a price has never been too 
much to pay for such an instru- 
ment, but for a violin, twenty-five 
dollars is the maximum 
could afford to pay. 


have no 
horn, 


anyone 


Then too there is Uncle Joe's 
or Grandpa Miller's old fiddle. 
They played good music (hoe- 
down) on it; why can't Junior play 
it? Many of these old “fiddles” 
are quite splendid violins if a 
good repairman spends some time 
rejuvenating them, but this is 
never done and besides Uncle Joe 
does not want it tampered with. 

It has been said: “Give two 
children of comparable ability a 
cornet and a violin and in six 
months the child with the cornet 
will be far in advance of the one 
with the violin. But wait six years 
and the situation will be more 
than reversed.” How true! It is 
necessary to start children at an 
earlier age on the stringed instru- 
ments, the violin especially, than 
on the woodwind and brasses, be- 
cause the strings are non-mechan- 
ical and the technique is develop- 
ed as a result of the sensitivity of 
the player. The more advanced 
features of technique are seldom 
taught the student of the wood- 
wind and brasses, as for instance, 


auxiliary fingerings and positions. 
Many band directors do not know 
these techniques. Besides instru- 
ments are complete without them, 
but not so with the strings. Every 
aspect of the technique must be 
studied. 


When one goes to buy elemen- 
tary music for the orchestra he 
must buy same in the flat keys 
there is none in the sharps. This 
imposes a tremendous difficulty 
on young string players. Arrang- 
ers know that flat keys are easier 
for woodwind and brass players 
and besides they are used to using 
these keys in making band §ar- 
rangements. The easiest keys for 
strings are G, D and A. You'll 
never find a piece for elementary- 
orchestra use in D or A, and only 
a very few in G. Why are the flat 
keys difficult for strings? Elemen- 
tary cornet playing involves four 
open tones C, G, C, and E. Sup- 
pose the music never had an open 
tone! Then suppose the elemen- 
tary violin player never had an 
open string tone. The flat keys en- 
force just such a situation on him. 
There are more objections to the 
flats than this one, but it is one. 

“If your band can play “The 
Star Spangled Banner”, “The Al- 
ma Mater” and a few marches, if 
the solo cornet player can play 
“Taps”, the cornets and trom- 
bones can play a fanfare, and if 
the drums can play street beats 
and the roll off, you are equipped 
for the entire football season. You 
have a “fine band”. But if the or- 
chestra is going to play a concert 
at the local theatre or in the High 
School Auditorium, there must be 
overtures, movements from suites 
and symphonies, and solos with 
orchestra accompaniments. See 
what I mean? 

The Instructor is the important 
factor. How many of you boys, 
with fine bands can play the vio- 
lin well enough to play one of the 
Daypcla “Airs and Variations,” or 
one of the Seitz “Pupil Concertos” 
or any other simple number that 
a school orchestra violinist should 
be able to play? Can you play 
them well enough to play before 
the P.T.A.P If you can not, you 
have no more business trying to 
teach strings than I have attempt- 
ing to fly a B-29. You should take 
some lessons from a symphonic 
violinist, not some sweet old maid- 
en lady who is trying to eke out 
a living. You'll never produce an 
orchestra until you do_ these 
things. 

Finally, I do not care how well 
your orchestra plays the best of 
concert music, your administra- 
tive officers, faculty, students, and 
audience. will not enjoy it as they 
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do the band’s performances on 
the field. You and your students 
will never get the sincere com- 
pliments the band gets. Compli- 
ments, to the students, and too 
much so to us, are a great well of 
inspiration. 

Now, may I offer a few reme- 
dies? 

Employ, or you become an in- 
structor of violin with the “know- 
how’. This is so all important 
that one or the other is necessary. 


Secure good equipment. Band 
uniforms and band equipment 
cost plenty, don’t they? If your 


sousaphones cost $350 each, is 
there any reason why you can't 
pay the same price for your string 
basses? 

Make provisions for adequate 
space, and time for string rehear- 
sals. Organize string classes and 
when they are good enough, or- 
ganize them into a string ensem- 
ble. When advancement reaches 
the point where an orchestra is 
possible, add woodwinds, brasses 
and percussion from the band. 
Flute, clarinet and cornet play- 
ers, from the band, develop rather 
quickly into good bass players. 

Choose music that is in the 
correct keys for the orchestra, 
namely, G, D, and A, as far as is 
possible. 

Work for balance. Do not use 
more woodwinds, brasses and _ per- 


cussions than needed. Never let 
them overblow. 
Siart where you are and go 


forward, with the standard Sym- 
phony Orchestra as a goal. Do 
not tolerate novel instruments, 
such as guitars and accordians. 

Set the dates for the perform- 
ances well in advance, and work 
toward them. Make these per- 
formances as gala as possible. In- 
vite people who will appreciate 
what you and your Orchestra are 
doing. A guest soloist on the vio- 
lin or cello, who is really good 
even if it cost you a little, will 
help a great deal. Invite a guest 
conductor, band or orchestra lead- 
er from your neighboring town or 
city, who can and will speak com- 
plimentary to the audience before 
your orchestra. 

As a last word, work hard with 
a definite goal in mind; as a re- 
sult you can watch your orches- 
tra grow as the months pass. 


Music’s force can tame the 
furious beast; 

Can make the wolf or foaming 
boar restrain 

His rage; the 
crested mane 

Attentive to the song. — MATT- 
HEW PRIOR: Solomon on _ the 
Vanity of the World, II, 1718 
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Musie Department 

Of Corpus Christi 

College Expands 
By Samuel H. Frech 


Increasing its service to the 


community as well as the num- 
ber of its faculty, the music de- 
Christi 
Junior College is entering the 
third-year phase of its growth. 

“The Bartered Bride,” Smeta- 
na’s delightful comic opera, will 
be presented by the Corpus Chris- 
ti Symphony Orchestra directed 
by C. Burdette Wolfe, head of 
the college’s music department. 
Lee Fisher, the tenor addition to 
the faculty this year will sing 
Jenik. Keith Forney, _ baritone, 
will represent the faculty in the 
role of Krushina, and Samuel 
Frech, public relations director 
for the college, will be heard in 
the character of Kezel. The fe- 
male lead, Marie, will be sung by 
Marita Farell of the MOA. Other 
female roles will be sung by Mrs. 
S. Keith Forney, soprano—Lud- 
mila, and Mrs. Lee Fiser, soprano 
—Esmeralda. 


partment of the Corpus 


Most of the principal chairs in 
the Corpus Christi Symphony are 
taken by members of the music 
faculty, while other positions are 
filled by Corpus Christians who 


look to the college’s music de- 
partment for leadership. 


Keith Forney, college voice in- 
structor, between his opera ap- 
pearances and teaching, conducts 
the Corpus Christi Community 
Chorus of 150 selected voices. 
The chorus is sponsored jointly by 
the college and the CC Choral 
Society and is preparing Haydn’s 
“Creation” for presentation No- 
vember 4. Pians are underway tor 
presenting the oratorio in nearby 
towns following the initial pre- 
sentation in Corpus Christi. 

A series of weekly radio shows 
under the title “The Approach to 
Happiness” were started by the 
music department over the new 
Corpus Christi radio _ station, 
KSIX, October 21. The show will 
feature ensemble music as_ its 
mainstay and will present various 
members of the music faculty in 
solo appearances. Mr. Earl Grot- 
ke, head of the college’s psychol- 
ogy department, gives short in- 
termission talks on the psychology 


of living during the program. The 
combined effort is designed to 
point out how education and the 
fine arts help one to achieve a 
happier state of mind. The se- 
ries is produced by Samuel Frech. 


Five additions to the music 
faculty bring its total member- 
ship to eleven. Miss Mary Cole- 
man has come to the faculty from 
Northwestern University. She 
holds a degree as Bachelor of 
Music Education and instructs in 
string bass and piano. 


Cassel Grubb, cellist and teach- 
er of theory, took his work at the 
Eastman School of Music where 
he was awarded the Eastman 
Honorary Scholarship. He also 
conducts the Junior Symphony 
Orchestra. 


A former harp soloist for the 
National Broadcasting Company, 
Miss Bernice Flanagan is finding 
very much the same appreciation 
for her instruments in Corpus 
Christi as she found in the East 
when she was playing with the 
Buffalo and Rochester Orchestras. 








Christi Junior College with a 
bachelor’s and master’s degree 
from Northwestern and consider- 
able experience in musical organi- 
zations of Illinois. She also is an 
organist and an expert accom- 
panist. 


Lee Fiser, with a Bachelor of 
Music degree from LSU and a 
Master’s from Columbia, has un- 
dertaken the teaching of courses 
in opera production in addition to 
his regular work as an instructor 
in voice. Mr. Fiser has been a 
tenor soloist with the Westminis- 
ter Choir. 

Members of the music faculty 
who are returning are: C. Bur- 
dette Wolfe, chairman of the 
school of music and a teacher of 
violin and viola; Blaise Montan- 
don, who teachers piano and ad- 
vanced theory; Chester W. Ma- 
lins, a teacher of clarinet and sax- 
ophone; Harold Luhman, who di- 
rects the college band and teaches 
Robert W. 
and S. 


bassoon and oboe; 


Froelich, brass instructor; 








Corpus Christi Junior College 
Music Faculty Members 

Music faculty members of the 

Corpus Christi Junior College are 
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shown as they prepare 
string bass, harp and cello ensem- 
ble for presentation on the radio 


show sponsored by 


a violi, 


the college 


As an entirely competent  ex- Keith Forney, who directs the 
ponent of the flute, Miss Mary College Chorus and __ teaches 
Wigent comes to the Corpus voice. 
under the title “The Approach to siring bass and _ piano; Bernice 


Happiness”. 
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Left to right are: C. 
Burdette Wolfe, chairman of the 
School of Music; Mary Coleman, 


Flanagan, harp and_ piano; and 
Cassel Grubb, music theory and 
cello. 
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Music Educators— 
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pella, but all three may be a cap- 
pella. 

The number of schools sending 
choral organizations to contest is 
gradually increasing in our re- 
gion, but is still far too small. 
Let’s all bring our outfits to 
Huntsville this spring and have a 
real bang-up festival. 

Here’s a favor I am asking each 
of you. Would you be — kind 
enough to drop me a card at Box 
82, Alvin, Texas, stating your 
name, position, school, approxi- 
mate enrollment, and what kind 
of vocal ensembles you direct? 
Please designate a cappella or 
mixed chorus. 

A communication has been re- 
ceived recently, from L. H. Buck- 
ner, Chairman of Region IV, from 
which we gather the following 
pertinent information: (1) The Vo- 
cal Contest of Region IV will be 
held in Gladewater on May isi, 
1948. Miss Virginia Lee Nelson 
of Gladewater will serve as vocal 
chairman; and (2) The Band and 
Orchestra contest, including con- 
cert playing and marching, will 
be held in Longview on April 16 
and 17. Ellis P. Wood of Long- 
view will be local 
that festival. 

Back to Region V, there will be 
a Vocal Clinic at Sam Houston 
State Teachers College in Hunts- 
ville on November 15. Dr. Archie 
N. Jones, Head of the  Depart- 
ment of Music Education at the 
University of Texas, will be clini- 
cian. Euell Porter, Professor of 
Music at Sam Houston, will be in 
charge. 

The band directors of Region 
I, Il, and VIII are being invited 
to the fifth annual Band Clinic to 
be given jointly by the Texas 
Tech and Lubbock High School 
Bands to be held in Lubbock on 
Friday and Saturday, Dec. 12 and 
13, 1947. Texas Tech’s 110 piece 
Concert Band and the = same 
school’s B Band will do the after- 


chairman for 


noon sessions, and the Lubbock 
High School Band will play at 
the morning sessions. Emphasis 


will be placed on the 1948 com- 
petition-festival lists, but some 
new music will be played, also. 
This Clinic, at which mature 
bands are used, has added much 
to the musical growth of all 
western Texas. 

From O. G. Joiner of Ballinger, 
Chairman of Region II, comes this 
important announcement for that 
Region: Region II held a business 
meeting at the Ballinger High 
School Band Hall on Sunday aft- 
ernoon, November 9th, 2:00 P.M. 
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at which time new officers for 
1947-48 were elected. Business 
pertinent to that Region was act- 
ed on. Contest matters were dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. F. W. Savage, State Direc- 
tory of Competition-Festivals, has 
recently published a complete 
compilation of all the 1947 Con- 
tests. You may secure a copy of 
the above report by writing Mr. 
Savage. 

Ralph Beck’s fine Fifth-District 
American Legion Band won first 
place in the statewide American 
Legion band contest which was 
held in Fort Worth in August. 
The prize was an all-expense-paid 
trip to New York City to attend 
the National American Legion 
Convention. At that Convention, 
Ralph’s band won second place in 
the National contest. They com- 
peted against bands from every 
state in the union. Ralph was Sec- 
retary of the T.M.E.A. for many 
years back in the late twenties, 
and we know that all the mem- 
bers would want to join us in 
sending congratulations to him. 


Paul Branon, director otf the 
Seminole High School Band, was 
elected Chairman of Region VIII 
at a recent meeting. Miss Louise 
Johnson of Odessa is the Vocal 
Chairman of that Region. 

The Region VIII Band Contest 
will be held at Odessa on May 
2-3, 1948. Concert playing, solo- 
ists, ensembles and marching will 
be held at the same time. Robert 
L. Maddox, Director of Odessa 
High School Band, the past Pres- 
ident of T.M.E.A., will be local 
chairman. 

On Sunday, October 9, Region 
VI had its annual Fall meeting at 
the Milam Cafeteria in San An- 
tonio. The following officers were 
elected for the 1947-48 school 
year: Pat Arser, Band Chairman 
and Regional Chairman, San An- 
tonio; Kenneth C. Emery, Orches- 
tra Chairman, San Antonio; By- 


ron Price, Vocal Chairman, San 
Antonio; Herman Vetter, Sec.- 
Treas., San Antonio; R. A. Tam- 


ke, Publicity Director, San Mar- 
cos. 

We have not received the new 
officer set-up from Regions 11, 
III, VIII and IX. As soon as possi- 
ble, we would like to have the 
complete officer set-up of all oth- 
er Regions. 

Many letters have come to the 
Secretary's office within the past 
year with the query and request: 
“What is the Texas Music Educa- 
tors Association, what are _ its 
functions, and will you please 
send me the latest Bulletin?” 

We have been intending, for a 
long time, to prepare an informa- 


tion sheet on the Texas Music 
Educators Association for the peo- 
ple who are new in the teaching 
field in Texas, and for those who 
are not so new but who have not 
had time or inclination to sit 
down and figure out the whole 
set-up for themselves, especially 
regarding the State picture as a 
whole. 


We could not start this little 
sheet better than by quoting 
some of the introductory para- 


graphs to our State Constitution: 


PREAMBLE 

“We, the Music Educators of 
Texas, in order to form a more 
coherent mutual cooperative as- 
sociation to sponsor good music, 
to teach good music, to increase 
the appreciation for good music, 
to promote the general welfare 
of music, and to bring the uni- 
versal benefits of music to our- 
selves and to others, do approve 
and establish this Constitution. 

ARTICLE I 
General Organization 

Section 1. Name, 
etc. 

a. The name of this organiza- 
tion shall be the Texas Music 
Educators Association (hereatier 
referred to as the Association). 

b. The object of this Associa- 
tion shall be to promote music 
education in Texas through the 
mutual cooperation and close as- 
sociation of the various groups 
and individuals interested and 
engaged in teaching music. 

c. The Association shall main- 
tain a cooperative _ relationship 
with the State Department of Ed- 
ucation, with the State and Na- 
tional Educational Associations, 
and shall maintain a full active 
affiliation with the Music Educa- 
tors National Conference through 
which it shall become the Texas 
unit of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference and its South- 
western Division. 

A Brief History 

To gain a full understanding of 
the aims and purposes of any or- 
ganization, one can not do better 
than to go back a few years, and 
look into the history of its ac- 
tions, possibly point out the good 
it has accomplished as well as a 
few of the mistakes that are 
bound to crop up in the embryo 
stages of any organization. 

This Association was first char- 
tered under the laws of Texas in 
1925, as the Texas Band Teach- 
ers Association. From its very in- 
ception, its motto was “Bigger 


purpose, 


bands, better bands, and more 
bands in Texas.” 
One may gather, by reading 


the minutes of the yearly meet- 
ings, that much time and thought 
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was given to the municipal band 
contests that were springing up 
in various parts of Texas in the 
early twenties. Considerable joc- 
keying must have been going on 
in those days of cash prizes, if 
one is to take notice of the va- 
rious rules that were  envoked 
against using ineligible musicians 
in some of the contests. 

However, not all the time was 
devoted to the discussion of con- 
tests in those early days. One may 
read that virious people intro- 
duced resolutions as early as 1925, 
asking the Association to go on 
record in support of various 
schools and colleges that had as 
their purpose the advancement of 
the educational standards of the 
young band directors of a future 
date. 

From Texas Band Teachers As- 
sociation to Texas School Band 
and Orchestra Association, as the 
official name, seemed to be the 
next logical step in the course of 
the development of this organi- 
zation. This transformation took 
place at the San Antonio meeting 
in February of 1936. 

After two vears of operation 
under the latter name, the next 
logical step seemed to be toward 
consolidation of the efforts of ‘all 
music teachers in the schools. On- 
ly two years later the name of the 
Association was officially chang- 
ed to become the “Texas Music 
Educators Association.” (1938). 

More and more of the time at 
the state meetings was being giv- 
en to the educational side of mu- 
sic at the state convention by this 
time, and the name “Convention- 
Clinic” was unofficially adopted 
as a name of the state meetings. 
The first clinic was introduced in 
Texas at the San Antonio meeting 
in February of 1936, with Wil- 


liam D. Revelli acting as clini- 
cian. 
One may gather, from the 


above paragraphs, that the band 
men of Texas were the leaders in 
the school music movement for 
many years, and_ indeed _ that 
would be true. They had a pro- 
gram and an Association devoted 
to the betterment of their profes- 
sion, and have never deviated in 
their loyalty to this Association, 
under its three stages of develop- 
ment. 

With the change in status to 
“Texas Music Educators Associa- 
tion” in 1938, the doors were 
thrown open to the vocal music 


* teachers in the schools of Texas 


to join hands with an already 
powerful organization, through 
which a unified program in the 
State could be strengthened in all 
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fields of music. Many Choral di- 
rectors have taken advantage of 
this opportunity, have attended 
Regional and State clinics and 
conventions in increasing num- 
bers, and have gradually taken 
their places as real leaders in the 
regional and State affairs of the 
Association. 

Purposes of the Association 

The purpose of this Association 
from its very inception, has been 
to “promote music in Texas” in 
one form or another. In the be- 
ginnings, it was band music that 
it was to sponsor, then came 
band and orchestra. The broader 
stage in the evolution of the As- 
sociation has become to promote 
music in all its phases in all the 
schools of Texas, including the 
colleges and universities. 

Who May Become a Member 

Our Constitution states in Arti- 
cle I, Section 2, paragraph a. that 
“Any person actively engaged in 
Music Education in Texas may 
become an active member of this 
Association upon payment of the 
prescribed dues. Active members 
whose dues are fully paid shall 
have the privilege of voting. Only 
active members who are employ- 
ed by schools, colleges or other 
recognized educational _ institu- 
tions may be elected to any of- 
fice of this Association, save that 
of Secretary-Treasurer.” 

For all practical purposes, the 
above section of the Constitution 
more or less limits enrollment to 
the teachers in the schools of Tex- 
as, for few wou!d want to belong 
to an organization in which they 
would be excluded from holding 
office. 

There exists in Texas, howev- 
er, a powerful and influential or- 
ganization to which the private 
teacher may belong and hold of- 
fice. That is the Texas Music 
Teachers Association. 

The aims of the two Associa- 
tions are primarily the same, and 
they are to promote music in 
Texas. The problems of the mem- 
bers of the two organizations are 
totally different, however, there- 
fore the existence of the two As- 
sociations side by side seem to- 
tally justified. 

We, of the Texas Music Edu- 
cators Association, pride ourselves 
on our broad program of helpful- 
ness toward our neighbor who 
may be working in the same field 
of endeavor in which we work. 

To increase interest in the va- 
rious school music activities 
(band, orchestra and choral), the 
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Association inaugurated contests 
and festivals many years ago. 
These competition-festivals were 
in turn, an outgrowth of the As- 
sociation and Chamber of Com- 
merce sponsored municipal band 
contests that were held from 
1922 thougrh 1930. When the 
Chamber of Commerce abandon- 
ed the contests, the Association 
made them purely — school con- 
tests, tightened up on the eligi- 
bility, cut out cash prizes, and in 
general made a “lady” out of the 
contests that had, in previous 
years, caused more than a little 
hard feeling between directors, 
and indeed communities. 

So much interest had accumu- 
lated in these Association spon- 
sored competition-festivals that, 
about the time. the war came 
along and curtailed all large 
meetings, close to thirty thou- 
sand school children in Texas 
were entering in one phase or the 
other of these activities. 

The Competition-Festivals And 


The Interscholastic League 

Boiled down to the basic “ker- 
nel” of the whole thing, the As- 
sociation held onto the sponsor- 
ship of the Competition-Festivals 
for several years after a small 
group of administrators had made 
more or less serious efforts to 
wrest control away from them. 
Certain administrators, through 
lack of proper information, had 
agitated for discontinuance of 
one of the greatest motivating 
factors that we have, and that is 
friendly rivalry, stimulated, in 
this case, through the competition 
festivals. 

Fortunately, for all concerned, 
when the show-down came, and 
representatives from the adminis- 
trators, Association and _ the 
T.M.E.A. sat down around the 
conference table, it was quickly 
discovered that we were all work- 
ing for the same cause; all ru- 
mors and’ misinformation were 
quickly dispelled, and a woking 
agreement was arrivad at in a 
thoroughly democratic manner. 
The administrators left the first 
meeting with a much higher re- 
gard for the sincerity and _intelli- 
gence with which our groups 
work, and our committee went 
away feeling that the administra- 
tors would then back and promote 
our efforts fully. 

After arriving at a basic under- 
standing, the matter of working 
out the mechanics of the compe- 
tition-festivals was a matter of 
routine, but a routine that took 
many hours and_ two separate 
meetings to work out in detail. 
We found that certain rules of 
the League were meant for one 


thing, and other rules were meant 
for another phase of the overall 
school program. Our great con- 
cern was that the basic pattern 
of the competition-festivals, that 
had been worked out after many 
years of trial and error, be left 
undisturbed. 


Although there are still some 
details to be worked out, espe- 
cially details regarding eligibility 
to enter competition-festivals, the 
basic pattern is the same under 
the League as it was under TMEA 
sponsorship, and we still have a 
voice that will be heard in the 
higher councils. 

The only basic change that has 
been made has been the shifting 
of responsibility for organization 
and administration of the compe- 
tition-festivals from the shoulders 
of the music educators to the ad- 
ministrators, and this change we 
had sought, ourselves, for many 
years. 

We have our Advisory Commit- 
tee to the League, and their ad- 
vice and support are sought on 
many questions. Our Committees 
still select the music, still have a 
voice on the matter of who shall 
be our judges, and in other ways 
still have a very potent voice in 
the competition-festivals. 


The Texas Music Educators 
Association And The Public 
School Music Teacher 


With the shifting of the re- 
sponsibility of the administration 
of the great competition-festivals 
to other shoulders, the TMEA is 
now in position to consolidate and 
funnel its efforts toward the mu- 
sic program in all its phases. We 
have developed the great State 
Clinics to a point where we know 
pretty well what we want there. 
We have developed the _ tech- 
niques of assembling two or more 
finely balanced and _ capable 
bands; one or more finely balanc- 
ed orchestras; two or more fine 
choruses, that can do music, with 
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a minimum of rehearsals, that is 
truly superb. These techniques of 
organization we have pretty well 
mastered. 

The above groups are primar- 
ily for the upper levels of music 
work in its various phases (Band, 
Orchestra, Choral). 

We are now ready to extend 
the work of the Association, and 
especially in the State Clinics, to 
include programs for the Public 
School Music Teacher in the Jun- 
ior High School and the grades. 
This will, naturally take some 
time, but should not take nearly 
as long to develop as did the oth- 
er phases of our work, for we 
have, naturally, acquired consid- 
erable “know how” over the pe- 
riod of years. 

To extend this work, we shall 
need the cooperation and sup- 
port of the public school music 
teachers. We shall need ideas and 
suggestions. We shall need a sub- 
committee, or more, to work out 
the details, coordinate the pro- 
gram, and get it going. We shall 
need expert advice from those 
teachers who are expert in_ this 
particular field. 

We have the organization now 
within the framework of which 
all the above can be accomplish- 
ed. Our Vocal Division would be 
primarily concerned with the -de- 
tails, but some of the work could 
easily fall under the heading of 
either the Band Division or the 
Orchestra Division. 

A resolution was introduced at 
the Galveston —Clinic-Convention 
in February of 1937 to create two 
new Divisions of the TMEA, one 
Public Music Division and a Col- 
lege Division. 

After some discussion, it was 
brought out that all phases of our 
program, from grade _— school 
through college and _ university, 
can be administered under the 
three broad Divisions we have 
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had for many years. 

In time, if things work out 
Association possibly 
may see fit to create these two 
other Divisions of the TMEA, 
but right now the feeling is that 
we already have the framework 
within which the whole program 
can operate. 

The Texas Music Educators 

Association 
And 
The Music Educators National 
Conference 

Provision was made in our 
Constitution, at the Galveston 
meeting, in February, 1947, for 
the TMEA to affiliate with the 
Music Educators National Con- 
ference. At the present time, over 
75 per cent of our members who 
have paid their 1947-48 TMEA 
dues have taken advantage of 
this affiliation, and have sent in 
their dues for both Associations. 
To many, this affiliation seems 
the logical thing to do. Their 
reasons, basically, are that Texas 
should not isolate itself from the 
things that are hapening music- 
ally in the National picture. Ar- 
guments against affiliation were 
that Texas had always planned 
and carried out its own programs 
without outside help or interter- 
ence, and had developed a great 
Association all on its own, and 
could continue to function indefi- 
nitely without outside affiliation. 

Between these two arguments, 
there scems to have been found a 
common meeting ground. We 
still run our own Association; we 
can cooperate with the MENC; 
the MENC can cooperate with us 
and in the long run, everything 
may be possibly better for all 
concerned. 

The Texas Music Educators Es- 

sociation And The Music Teach- 

ers Associations In The Larger 
_ Cities 

Under Article I, Section 1, 
Paragraph b, we quote the follow- 
ing: 

b. “The object of this Associa- 
tion shall be to promote music 
education in Texas through the 
mutual cooperation and close as- 
sociation of the VARIOUS 
GROUPS (caps are  ours—Sec) 
and individuals interested and 
engaged in teaching music.” 

Inquiries have come to the 
Secretary’s office, from several of 
our large cities, regarding the af- 
filiation of a Music Teachers As- 
sociation with the TMEA and the 
MENC. Although there is noth- 
ing in our Constitution that men- 
tions City Associations, there cer- 
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tainly is nothing in it, as it stands, 
that would prevent these city or- 
ganizations affiliating with the 
TMEA, and through it, the 
MENC. 

Efforts along the above lines 
should be encouraged. There is a 
sphere of local effort and interest 
that certainly can be accomplish- 
ed ONLY by an association of 
the Music Teachers in the larger 
city schools. San Antonio already 
has such an organization that is 
closely affiliated with the TMEA, 
since membership in the Greater 
San Antonio Band Director's As- 
sociation requires membership in 
the TMEA, and through that, the 
MENC. 


The larger cities have their pe- 
culiar problems that can be solv- 
ed only within their confines. It 
may be true that a great majority 
of the larger city music teachers 
could not attend the State meet- 
ing every year, but by rotating 
schedules, and times taken off, 
they could alli eventually attend. 
And to their advantage, too. 
Much that is good in music edu- 
cation in Texas has stemmed, 
largely, from the smaller schools 
and smaller towns. Much of the 
“know how” of organizational 
work has stemmed from the small- 
er schools. On the other hand, 
teachers in smaller towns could 
profit vastly by swapping expe- 
riences with his or her colleague 
from the metropolitan centers. 
San Antonio could be used as an- 
other example of cooperation 
with the directors in the smaller 
schools, for they have had much 
influence in shaping the affairs of 
the TMEA (we are using that as 
an example—other cities 
worked with us, too). 

The Texas Music Educators 

Association 
And 
The Teachers In The Colleges 

And Universities Of Texas 

We have, within’ the frame- 
work of the Association, a very 
active, but unofficial Division, 
called the College Division. This 
group was organized and spon- 
sored by Dr. H. Grady Harlan, 
Chairman of the Department of 
Music at Howard Payne College, 
Brownwood. Dr. T. Smith McCor- 
kle, Dean of the School of Music 
at T. C. U. in Fort Worth, is the 
immediate past President. 

Professor Donald W. Morton, 
Chairman of the Division of Fine 
Arts, John Tarleton College, Ste- 
phenville, is the present Chair- 
man of the College Division. 

The aims of this Division are 
to coordinate the efforts of the 
college and university teacher, as 


far as feasible, with the efforts in 


have 


the public schools. 

Over a period of years, this Di- 
vision has had a place on the 
State Clinic-Convention program; 
this place being, usually, a Col- 
lege Division Luncheon, to which 
outstanding leaders and speakers 
have been invited to speak. 

This Division has filled a long 
felt need, and a large number ot 
Music Department Heads, protes- 
sors, etc., in the schools of lexas 
have attended from year to year. 

An official place will be pro- 
vided for the College Division 
Luncheon at the Waco meeting 
in February, 1948. Protessor Mor- 
ton will have charge of arrange- 
ments. 

The Association And The State 

Department Of Education 

It may not be generally known 
(and probably isn't) but it was 
this Association that first worked 
out the detailed curicuilum re- 
quirements in Band and Orches- 
tra that the State Department ot 
Education later recognized and 
made a part of the curricuium ot 
the schools in Lexas. It was this 
Association that tirst petitioned 
the State Department tor credit 
recognition in the public schools. 
And it was through the good ot- 
tices of Dr. L. A. Woods, our 
State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and Miss Nell Parm- 
ley, an Assistant State Superin- 
tendent, that this petition was 
granted. 

The condition was “that the 
Association work out a four-year 
uniform curiculum, and then the 
State Department would put it in 
force in all the schools of Texas.” 
(These may not be the exact 
words, but the meaning is the 
same). 

That Dr. Woods and Miss 
Parmley have acted in good faith 
with us, and indeed all music 
teachers in Texas, goes without 
question. 

The Texas Music Teachers As- 
sociation, through its then Presi- 
dent, Miss Mary Dunn of Lub- 
bock, used the pattern we had al- 
ready established, and _ secured 
credit recognition for music work 
done by private teachers in Tex- 
as. Now all music is recognized 
as credit work that can be used 
toward high school graduation 
and college entrance, if done with 
a recognized teacher. 

Some Conclusions 

We feel safe in stating, cate- 
gorically, that the Texas Music 
Educators Association has accom- 
plished much during its brief 25 
years of existence. Without a 
State leadership, such as we have, 
the recognition of music in the 
public schools could well have 
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been postponed indefinitely. 

It was the Association that first 
sponsored and developed the 
great school music Competition- 
Festivals that are now again get- 
ting up full steam ahead under 
the sponsorship of the Interschol- 
astic League. It was the Associa- 
tion that stimulated music and 
music education on a statewide 
basis through uniform curriculum 
requirements, the State Clinic- 
Conventions, music competition- 
festivals, and in general carrying 
out the tenets of the Preamble of 
our Constitution. 

We have been forunate in hav- 
ing great leadership from our Di- 
visional and State officers. Our 
ofticers have been an utterly un- 
selfish group; they have worked 
for the good of ail, and have, in 
no case, let any personal incon- 
iences interfere with the proper 
functioning of their offices. Tex- 
as is extremely fortunate to have 
so many really great leaders. In 
our State Association, the oftice 
has literally sought the office 
holder. And has done a good job 
of it. 

And Finally 

If you have read thus far, and 
read carefully, you must realize 
that our Association is here for 
the benefit of all of you who are 
in the music education profession. 
Be you a teacher of bands, or- 
chestra, choral work, or any 
phase, our Association is for your 
betterment. 

The salary schedule for music 
teachers in Texas is usually far 
ahead of the salary schedule of 
the class room teacher. We shall 
take our part of the credit for that 
condition, also. Not that it was 
deliberate. We have helped cre- 
ate the demand, and right now 
the supply of music teachers is 
far short of the demand. We have 
preached the gospel that the mu- 
sic teacher is a highly trained 
specialist, and should be paid as 
such. If we have been just a wee 
bit successful in this effort, then 
we have really accomplished 
something. 


May’s Music— 
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itself is very unusual. A large 25 
foot visual front window with 
glass panes set at an angle for 
appearance and to eliminate re- 
flection cannot help but catch 
the eye; especially because it is 
topped by an extremely modern 
marquee with a suspended block 
type neon sign. The large attrac- 
tive picture window immediately 
above the marquee and facing 
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the street from the second floor 
has caused no end of comment. 


The entrance to May’s is the 
same as before the remodeling. 
The windows surrounding the en- 
trance are of a semi-closed back 
type and are modern, as they 
were installed just a few years 
ago. 

A cheerful receptionist greets 
the visitor with a smile, and is 
willing to accompany anyone 
through the store to point out the 
many features of efficiency, beau- 
ty and comfort. The indirect 
lighting above the bordering all 
wall cases is called to one’s at- 
tention, as well as the new celo- 
tex ceiling with flush fluorescent 
lighting. The rose tint walls and 
ivory fixtures with a rose and blue 
trim, catch the eye on its return 
trip from the ceiling. The mod- 
ern curved carpeted table radio 
shelves lead to an individual ra- 
dio display which has a mercator 
projector map of the world paint- 
ed on a plate glass, and silhouet- 
ted by a light in the background. 

Just across the archway is the 
Gibson guitar department and the 
violin section. Modern wall and 
show cases are made up with in- 
dividual displays, and drawers be- 
neath contain nearly everything 
known in music accessories. Di- 
rectly across is the sheet music 
department with its modern steel 
files and a new type’ wall case 
which at a glance permits one to 
select anything desired from the 
Carl Fischer and Schirmer libra- 
ries. The popular music is in self 
selection racks and immediately 
behind this fixture is a small but 
very convenient music storeroom. 

The drum accessory depart- 
ment is-immediately in front of a 
partition which separates the per- 
cussion and mallet-played instru- 
ment section from the front part 
of the store. A small handy mu- 
sic accessory storage room is un- 
derneath a stairway next to the 
drum department. 

A recorder room which is also 
used as a special try-out studio for 
prospective musical instrument 
purchasers, is to the back of the 
percussion department. Bass fid- 
dles, cellos, and all electric instru- 
ments are displayed in this room. 

A service receiving counter is 
to the left of the recording room 
for the reception of merchandise 
directed to all shops; radio, ap- 
pliance, piano and band _instru- 
ment. All types of piano work is 
done, except refinishing. The ra- 
dio and appliance shops are ex- 
tremely well equipped with all of 
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the finest tools, machinery, and 
testing instruments available. The 
band instrument shop is equip- 
ped ior all types of work and is 
the most complete in the south- 
west. The packing and shipping 
room is to the right of this shop, 
with a newly installed freight ele- 
vator at one end to route incom- 
ing merchandise to the’ mezzanine 
or second floor. 

The appliance and phonograph 
record departments may be reach- 
ed through an arch to the right of 
the receptionist. Various shades of 
green and yellow are _ used 
throughout. Individual displays of 
electrical appliances, separated by 
modernistic columns, lend beauty 
and convenience to the buyer. 
Flecks of gleaming gold attract 
the visitors attention to May’s 
miniature aquarium, flanked by 
artistic plant arrangements. Four 
individual framed wall fixtures 
feature small heating appliances. 
A modernistic counter, complete- 
ly wired, is for the convenience 
of demonstrating the smaller ap- 
pliances. A handy office and clos- 
ing room in the center of the ma- 
jor appliance display is a con- 
venience for both customer and 
salesperson. To the rear of the 
room is a complete model kitchen 
and home laundry with all appli- 
ances in operation, for demonstra- 
tion. 


The record department is one 
of the most complete to be found 
anywhere. A group of self-selec- 
tion racks, featuring albums and 
single records alike, is in the cen- 
ter of the floor with accessibility 
to the carpeted curvacious coun- 
ter where clerk service may be 
obtained. A very unusual canopy, 
extending over the counter and 
wall racks, with its indirect light- 
ing, lends charm and coziness to 
the department. Six luxurious rec- 
ord booths, completely air condi- 
tioned and equipped with fine 
record players, make record shop- 
ping at May’s a pleasure. The 
beautiful lines of the booths are 
accented by two shadow boxes 
and one spot display. A basement 
beneath the department provides 
400 feet of storage space to aug- 
ment the large and varied record 
stock. Two popular listening posts 
and a children’s corner complete 
this section. 

The office and the music edu- 
cators’ department are reached by 
an inviting stairway to the mezza- 
nine. This beautifully decorated 
section is the center of school mu- 
sic activities in New Mexico. 
Band, orchestra and octavo music 
is arranged in self-selection coun- 
ters and wall racks. A large mir- 
ror is in the background. Band 


instruments are displayed in beau- 
tiful floor to ceiling glass-enclos- 
ed cases, in front of a concealed 
storage space. Next to this depart- 
ment is the president’s private of- 
fice, which is decorated in a typi- 
cally western fashion of knotty 
pine, wrought iron and rope. A 
large aviation map covering one 
wall attracts the attention of both 
the music and air minded. 

The winged stairway leading 
from the mezzanine to the second 
floor is made even more interest- 
ing by the spot display on the 
landing. Upon entering the Iturbi 
Piano Salon, the gleaming floors, 
the pastel shades of yellow and 
rose, the large modernistic flesh- 
tinted mirror, and spacious atmos- 
phere are impressive. This room 
is considered one of the most 
beautiful of its type in America. 
Individual displays in the main 
salon and two smaller rooms give 
the customer a home-like setting. 
Modern-fold doors are used in all 
sections. 


The Hammond organ salon is 
acoustically treated, and the large 
picture window is complimented 
by the hand-painted drapes in 
western motif. 

Soft tints of green meet the eye 
on entering the Capehart radio 
room accenting the individual dis- 
plays of fine radio—phonographs. 
A general storage room to the 
rear of the building accommo- 
dates the overflow from all the 
various departments. 

With chairs placed throughout 
the store, complete air condition- 
ing, proper lighting, courteous 
service, competent presonnel, and 
a genuine interest in the individ- 
ual customer, makes shopping at 
May’s a real pleasure. 

The entire building remodeling 
program was designed and super- 
vised by Bernie May. The color 
selections were made by Mrs. 
Bernie May. 

Mr. May, president of the com- 
pany, has a wide musical and 
business background. He _ con- 
ducted a dance orchestra during 
the years 1929 to 1932 and for 
several years he was with the Cir- 
culation Department of the New 
Mexico State Tribune. He was 
and is active in many of the 
state’s musical activities and is a 
director of NAMM and has serv- 
ed as secretary of the same asso- 
ciation since 1946. 

Fifty-four floral pieces of con- 
gratulation, the majority of them 
from the music industry, were 
sent Mr. and Mrs. May on open- 
ing day, and a large group of fac- 
tory representatives and musical 
instrument distributors attended 
opening day festivities. 
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-A remark by one of the music 
industry’s representatives who at- 
tended the opening sums up the 
reaction of all. He said in part, 
“It was a pleasure to attend the 
opening of one of the country’s 
finest music stores. Fine musical 
instruments merit attractive set- 
tings and proper display goes a 
long way to complete the sale. 
May’s new store makes it a pleas- 
ure to say that magic word a sales- 
man likes to hear, ‘Yes, I will take 
it’, and sales build up to store 
profits.” 


Why Not the School— 
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and eastern states would quickly 
prove that a town does not have 
to be large nor its school system 
wealthy to support the most mu- 
sical of the ensembles—the orches- 
tra. It is not difficult to wax en- 
thusiastic when we heard of the 
vast sums of money some of our 
wealthy oil towns spend on their 
school bands. If even one such 
town has actually encouraged or- 
chestral music I haven't located it. 

It is often the case at Baylor, 
and I am sure orchestral conduc- 
tors at other Texas colleges have 
had similar experiences, that a stu- 
dent will say to us, “I wish so 
much that I had been encouraged 
to learn an orchestral instrument 
in high school.” It is then that I 
wonder if our emphasis is not 
slightly misplaced, for in the vast 
majority of our schools there is 
not even the opportunity, much 
less the encouragement. 

I realize that this idea must 
grow slowly and that things can- 
not be done over night. There are 
several band directors in the state 
who are doing their utmost to fur- 
ther school orchestras. To these 
the heartiest congratulations are 
due. In some cases the school sys- 
tems have actually invested money 
on string instruments for class in- 
struction. The cost of such a pro- 
gram is generally grossly overesti- 
mated. An adequate violin or viola 
can be had for much less than a 
wind or brass instrument of com- 
parative quality. After interest has 
been fostered in string instruments 
and if an adequate string instruc- 
tor is available, students will be- 
fore long be purchasing their own 
instruments. 

The real pioneers of Texas mu- 
sic, it seems to me, are those “few 
and far between” string instructors 
who have been struggling against 
an almost impossible situation. I 
believe that the band directors of 
this state owe it to the art of mu- 
sic to educate their superintend- 
ents on an existing deplorable sit- 
uation. 
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ow New! The most complete workbook published a thorough basic text plus drill tM a a a eee 20 
) problems in one book ... exhaustively covering “The Notation of Pitch”, “The No- Star Dust 
ist tation of Duration”, “Tonality”’, “Chord Structure”. Tested and proved at the Sec- (No. 158) Arr. Strickling & Webster .25 
I ondary level. Star Dust (No. 104) Arr. Klickmann___ 20 
f Price $1.50 Stormy Weather 
eo (No. 123) Koehler & Arlen —_._---. 15 
u- 1 1 B *Denotes A Cappella 
d- MILLS MUSIC, INC. 6 9 roadway FREE! 32-page Mills Choral Thematic. 
it- Chicago 4 Los Angeles 14 New York 19, |. $ Write for your copy today! 
oe Oe? OO LOLOL LL ET — | 
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Piano Excellence - Prizes For 1948 
Guild Diploma Winners 


(Made available through the cooperation of Business Patron Members of the 


National Guild of Piano Teachers). 


l. ARTIST DIPLOMA WINNERS-—to Each of the FIVE MOST OUTSTANDING, (a) $250.00 Cash 
Prize, and (b) Round-Trip Kare to New York City, and (c) An audition Before an Artist-Judge of inter- 
national repute, and to the ONE Chosen as MOSI OUTSTANDING, (d) Another $250 Cash Prize, 
and (e) A Debut Appearance in New York. 


2. COLLEGIATE DIPLOMA WINNERS—to Each of the ‘TVEN MOST OUTSTANDING from 
Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $100.00. 


3. HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA WINNERS-—to Each of the 20 MOST OUTSTANDING from 
Coast to Coast a Cash Prize of $50.00. 


RULES GOVERNING P-E-P ENTRY 


1. A SUPERIOR RATING from the Judge as a High School, Collegiate, or Artist Diploma Win- 
ner in the National Piano Playing Auditions shall be required of each entrant. 


2. Submission for judging one or two 12 Inch Phonograph Records of the Entrant’s playing ol 
from 2 to 4 compositions of contrasting style, at least one of which must be by an American Composer. 
Choice of numbers left to Entrant. 


3. EACH RECORD shall bear the name and address of the Entrant, and the name and address of 
his teacher. 


4. An ENTRY FEE OF $2.00 shall accompany the Records of Each Entrant. All Records shall be- 
come the property of the Guild and in no case be re.urned to the Entrant. 


5. ‘THE RECORDS OF EACH ENTRANT shall be sent by parcel post (prepaid) to GRACE 
WHITE, 527 West 12st Street, New York, by NOVEMBER FIRSI. 


6. ALL P-E-P WINNERS shall be announced by December First, in the Musical Courier and 
published in the Guild Yearbook. 


— 


7. PIANO-EXCELLENCE-PRIZES shall be awarded the Winners as special Christmas presents 
by December 24th, except the Grand Prize for the Most Outstanding Artist Winner, which will be pre- 
sented publicly at the Debut Concert in New York City. 


For Complimentary Guild Literature, as follows: 


1. THE ACM-GUILD SYLLABUS 
2. THE NFSM STUDENT HANDBOOK 
3. COAST TO COAST COMMENTS 


Address— 


IRL ALLISON, Mus. D. 


Founder - President 


Besrstii3.. wn. io. Ante, Tes 
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